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SUNDAY, JANUARY 17, 1904. 
TAKES LIFE POLICY FOR $500,000. 


‘Mutual Life Insurance Company Insures 
Chicago Merchant for a Half Million. 


(BY TELEGRAPH TO THE TRIBUNE. ] 
Chicago, Jan. 16.—An important milestone it 
the life of a Buffalo boy who came West to 
make his fortune twenty-five years ago, was 
marked this week when Charles Netcher, pro 
prietor of the Boston Store, took out a life in- 





CHICAGO, ILL., July 19, 1904. 
Mr. WM. B. CARLILE, Megr.. 

MuTvat Lire Insurance Co., oF N.Y., 
Tribune Building, Chicago, Il. 
DEAR SIR: 

I acknowledge with thanks the re- 

















Half-million dollar policies 
are scarce. Of the four one- 
million-dollar policies ever 
written, three were in The 
Mutual Life, including one on 
the life of Geo. W Vanderbilt. 

A well-known New York 
banker and financier, has just 
taken out in The Mutual Life 
the largest single policy ever 
issued, for $1,500,000.00. 


‘The Mutual Life re-insures all but 
$250,000 of these large policies, 






ceipt of your company’s check, dated 
July 15, 1904, for the sum of $500,000, 
in settlement of the claim under my late 
husband’s policy, No. 1,415,815, in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York. 

In the best of health when this policy 
was issued him (November, 1903), Mr. 


Netcher had every expectation of living 
for many years. This policy was taken 
out to safeguard the large transactions 
and enterprises which he had lately 
entered upon, and his sudden demise 
in the midst of these plans presents an 


Jnsurance Company of NewYoris. 
Richard A .MCordy; Pres. 
Policies written from $1,000, to $1,000,000 at the same rate 

per thousand. 
excellent example of the wisdom con- If you are in good health Gl out and mail attached coupon, 
tained in the words of your President, and we. will send exact figures showing the rates paid by the largest 
Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, concerning ‘ buyers of investment policies. 
the value of life insurance for the pro- 
tection of large estates. 
Mr. Netcher was operated upon for 
appendicitis June 16, and died June 20. The final proofs of death 
were not placed in your hands until July 4. 

While Mr. Netcher leaves as parts of his estate the well- 

known “ Boston Store” of Chicago, and valuable parcels 


World’: P aie ee ‘ 
Work 4 of real estate,’this item of a half million dollars of life 


No, 12 ° . P : : 
< insurance, so quickly convertible into cash, is undoubtedly among 
The Mutual 4 Pare eee a ey eter ; 
Life Insurance 2% his wisest investments. 


Company of 0 Yours very truly, 

ee >, (Signed) MOLLIE NETCHER 
Gentlemen—I should like to Ww Sig x green eons ae 
receive (free) information regard- > 
ing the cost of investment policies for 
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2, Take out your next policy in THE MUTUAL LIFE, 


amount of $______My occupation 2 which has paid to policy-holders nearly two 





jn and age_________ hundred millions more than any other 
Company in the world, and now holds for 
Name - —— the protection of its policy-holders 








over $401,000,000. 
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Sisbigeel by H.G. Ponting. Copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York 
MARQUIS OYAMA AND HIS WIFE 


Marquis Oyama is the Commander-in-Chief of all the Japanese armies in the field. His wife is a graduate of Vassar College 
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The March of Events 


OST students of public opinion who 
M study the political campaign with- 
out partisanship—with their per- 

sonal preferences detached—expect Mr. Roose- 
velt to be elected. The larger facts that 
point toward such an expectation a month 


before the election are these: 
Let us take the last presidential election as 


a starting-point. Then the Republican party 


was overwhelmingly the stronger. But it 
received the votes of a considerable number 
of Gold Democrats, most of whom—perhaps 
practically all—have returned to their party, 
and will vote for Mr. Parker. The starting- 
point in the calculation, then, is a very large 
Republican plurality, lessened by the return 
of the Gold Democrats to their old party. 
The Republicans still have the advantage; 
for the State and Congressional elections that 
have been held since 1900 have not shown 
Republican losses. There must, then, be 
a very large defection this year from the 
McKinley ranks to elect Mr. Parker. The 
Democrats started into the campaign with 


the burden on them of having to win many ~ 


McKinley votes; for the working of merely 
normal forces will leave the Republicans in 
power. The defeat of the Democrats would 
be only a failure to overcome enormous odds 
against them. The defeat of the Republicans 
would be a definite and deliberate dislodg- 
ment of the party from power. It would 
be a casting-out of Mr. Roosevelt and 


what he stands for—an emphatic rebuke, 
indeed. 

Now, what are the influences that may 
weaken this initial Republican hold on popular 
favor? So far as doctrines go, the tariff 
seems to be playing a small part. The 
Democrats can promise to the tariff reformers 
no change in it during the next presidential 
term; and Mr. Parker’s confession of this 
inability to bring about any definite results 
made his speech of acceptance somewhat 
discouraging to the earnest reformers of the 
last Cleveland campaign. It had no bugle- 
call in it. He showed a lack of the inspiring 
leadership that Mr. Cleveland displayed in 
staking everything on this issue. The tariff- 
reduction movement has not grown strong 
or very earnest, as the campaign has gone 
on; and there is no evidence of a Republican 
defection on this score. 

Emphasis has, in fact, been laid on a wholly 
different doctrine—‘Law and Order,’ or 
“‘Imperialism.’’ The Democratic argument 
most vehemently made is the argument to 
show that Mr. Roosevelt is a dangerous 
executive, and that the Constitution will 
suffer violence at his hands. This argument 
commends itself to a certain class of academic 
minds; but there is little evidence that the 
masses of the people are paying much heed 
to it. It is difficult to translate an argument 
about ‘‘constitutional tendencies’’ into popu- 
lar speech. Mr. Roosevelt has been President 
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for three years. We have had no war within 
that time. The “spirit of militarism’”’ is 
a mere phrase to the millions. There is no 
visible evidence of such a spirit. Under 
Mr. Roosevelt, our State Department has, 
by the acknowledgment of the whole world, 
been brilliantly conducted to the constant 
upbuilding of American influence abroad, 
and our relations with all other governments 
are friendly. Through the trying events in the 
Far East, we have been steered with extraor- 
dinary skill and success. 

Moreover, the especial act of the President 
which is singled out for the severest criticism 
—the Panama incident—met public approval 
at the time. Many Democratic members of 
each branch of Congress strongly favored the 
treaty with Panama, and Southern opinion, 
in particular, approved of the President’s 
action in securing the canal. Moreover, the 
millions of voters throughout the West and 
the Middle West show no signs of indignation 
because of the Panama incident, nor of fear 
of Mr. Roosevelt as a reckless executive. 
This Democratic argument appeals to a small 
class and seems academic and somewhat forced 
to the multitude. Elections are won by 
events, not by more or less impractical dis- 
quisitions. 

Most of all, they are won by personalities; 
and, while the impress of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personality on the whole nation has been 
definite and strong, Mr. Parker seems even 
yet vague to the multitude. The note of 
leadership sounded in his telegram-to the 
Democratic convention has not been followed 
by similarly clear-cut, practical statements. 
There has been an argumentative tone in his 
subsequent deliverances. He seems to the 
people of the whole nation an eminently 
respectable and able judge—a safe man for 
any position; but, so far, he has not shown 
positive qualities that commend him strongly 
to a party that must be aggressive. The 
Democrats are making a negative plea for 
him—less as a man strong in.himself than 
as a man who will save the country from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘recklessness.”” It seems a 
tactical mistake thus to make their campaign 
almost wholly a campaign of opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt, rather than a positive cam- 
paign for some great principle. Great battles 
of this kind are seldom won by mere criticism 
and opposition. A constructive and positive 
programme is necessary. 


OF EVENTS 

The best judgment that can be made a 
month before the election is that the Repub- 
licans will win it. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN 


HE Democratic managers have, un- 

fortunately for their party, permitted 

the campaign to turn aside from larger and 
important subjects in two directions. 

The only really vital subject that they have 
for effective, vote-winning discussion is tariff- 
reform. It was by taking up this large prin- 
ciple in earnest that the Democrats won their 
only national victories of recent times. 
Whether they could win again on this issue, 
nobody knows. But this is the only funda- 
mental principle involved in this campaign. 
Yet there is not a Cleveland-like seriousness 
in dealing with it. Mr. Cleveland staked his 
political life on it. Mr. Parker discusses it 
judicially, and remarks that nothing prac- 
tical could be done in any event for several 
years—true enough, but surely not inspiring 
to his followers. 

The emphasis of the campaign has been 
shifted to two minor subjects. In the north- 
ern States, it is laid on “‘Imperialism’’—an 
“issue”? that the Democrats tried to take up 
four years ago, and were obliged to abandon; 
for the masses of the people of both parties are 
“‘Imperialists.””. Every election and every 
important vote in Congress has made this 
plain. The new turn given to this “failed” 
subject is personal criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt as a violator of the constitution. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt is by far personally the most 
popular man in the North and West that we 
have had in public life since General Grant 
died, this criticism of his energetic tempera- 
ment seems, from an independent point of 
view, to be winning votes for him; and, since 
every ‘“‘unconstitutional”’ act for which he is : 
criticised has, in some form, received the 
approval of Congress and the hearty support 
of his party, it does not seem likely to lessen 
the Republican vote. 

The truth is—if you go among the people 
in the great middle-western and western 
States, you will find this out—the masses of 
the people, whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans, do not care whether we promise now to 
give the Filipinos independence at some indef- 
inite time, or whether we refuse to make such 
a promise. The distinction seems to them 
to be the difference between tweedledum and 
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tweedledee. The only thing they care about 
is that the affairs of the islands shall. be 
decently managed; and, since their manage- 
ment has been a credit to the Administration, 
the more the subject is discussed, the less dis- 
posed the people will be to try a policy that 
shall in some vague way be new. The little 
handful of ‘“Anti-Imperialists,” men without 
a party, who have kept the subject alive, 
seem to have captured the Democratic cam- 
paign machinery. 

A similar thing has happened also with 
reference to another ‘‘sideissue.’’ Mr. Roose- 
velt is described in much Democratic cam- 
paign literature as a man who will endanger 
the peace of the world. Emphasis is laid on 
his “Big Stick.’”’ One campaign document 
informs us that, in his ‘‘ Life of Cromwell,’’ he 
declares that, in great crises, it becomes neces- 
sary to override constitutions. It would be 
difficult to find any “‘ Life of Cromwell” or of 
any other revolutionist that did not contain 
a similar blood-curdling statement. 

Now, there is overwhelming evidence that 
the majority of the people of each party 
believe in a strong navy and a well-organized 
small army—in a word, in the “Big Stick,” 
as a measure of safety. It looks, therefore, 
as if the Peace Society also had captured the 
Democratic campaign management. 

Most excellent organizations of most excel- 
lent and eminent men are the Anti-Imperialists 
and the Peace Society; but the plain truth is, 
they are regarded as idealists and academic 
disputants by the mass of the people; and it 
is surely an odd thing that they should have 
captured the Democratic managers. The 
danger to the party is that the McKinley 
votes which they wish to win will not be 
moved in response to these idealistic appeals. 

Meantime, the Republican campaign is con- 
ducted rather stolidly, and without great 
enthusiasm; but it runs along the main high- 
way, and not into woods-roads. They are 
not star-gazing, either—these staunch up- 
holders of protection, the old flag, and an 
appropriation. In a word, they seem to 
know their job better than their opponents. 


A DULL AND FREE CONTEST 


OOKED at from any point of view, the 
campaign is commonplace. There is 
nothing heroic in it. There is nothing even 
exciting. A great people getting ready for 
the solemn act of choosing a chief magistrate 
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for four years—the truth is, the Great People 
regard it with indifference, if not as a bore. 
The candidates for the presidency are both 
men of character and of safety. Neither 
threatens disaster. Whichever be elected, the 
tariff will remain unchanged, the trusts will 
probably fare as well under one as under the 
other, though, in this respect, Mr. Roosevelt 
has the advantage of a definite record in 
restraining them; our colonial policy cannot 
now suffer material modifications under either, 
whatever the ‘“‘promisers’’ might promise. 
The personnel of the Government would be 
different under each; but the chief change 
that Mr. Parker could bring would be a change 
in our foreign relations; for, whoever should 
be Secretary of State under him, there would 
be danger of a falling off from the extraor- 
dinary efficiency of Mr. Hay’s administration. 

Yet even this does not touch the people 
intimately. They seem more or less indiffer- 
ent except in the two or three most doubtful 
States. There is nothing anywhere to stir one 
to the heroic mood. When an orator here and 
there declares that ‘‘no election since the 
beginning of the Government was so impor- 
tant to our liberties,’ the people smile. Even 
the collectors of campaign funds are reported 
to be less successful than usual; for they can- 
not this year compel large subscriptions. 
Men and corporations may give what they 
will, and may help which side they will—there 
is no pressure of grave fear. 

It has been a long time since financial men 
and the great corporations were left so free. 
There is no danger of commercial disaster in 
anyevent. Aman of affairs may vote accord- 
ing to his doctrinal or traditional preference 
without danger to his business. There will be 
less money used, for there can be little financial 
compulsion. Men may hereafter look less to 
Washington for the regulation of trade and 
industry than they have hitherto looked. 
Let us hope so. 

The people hardly know the active man- 
agers of the campaign. Mr. Taggart, the 
Democratic chairman, is a new man to the 
eastern States. Mr. Cortelyou has not hith- 
erto been a political manager; and he is a 
quieter person than Mr. Hanna was. A new 
crew is on deck. Even Mr. Parker remains 
less well-known to the millions than any pre- 
ceding candidate was. Fewer voters have 
seen him, perhaps, than saw any other Presi- 
dential candidate in our history. 


d 
‘ 
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Such a campaign gives the advantage of its 
inertia to the party that isin. If there be no 
very strong reason to change, men will “‘let 
well enough alone.”” The natural conserva- 
tism of the people is favorable to the Repub- 
licans. And the very dullness of the cam- 
paign has its compensations. The freer men 
are left from excitement to vote as they 
please, by so much the more surely will the 
election be the real voice of the people. 

NOTEWORTHY CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


HE two most notable speeches of the 
early campaign on the Republican 
side were made by Mr. Elihu Root at the 
Republican convention and by Secretary 
Hay at the fiftieth anniversary of the Repub- 
lican party at Jackson, Mich.; and these have 
become an important part of their party’s 
campaign literature. Nor is there likely to 
be any better presentation of the party’s 
platform and programme. 

On the Democratic side, Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard’s speech, at Bennington, Vt., on 
August 30th, is as comprehensive and as clear 
a statement of his party’s contention as is 
likely to be made. As a dignified (and, in 
some passages, eloquent) explanation of the 
historic doctrines of the Democratic party, it 
ranks with the greatest speeches of the cam- 
paign. Mr. Shepard formulated a Democratic 
programme with greater clearness than any 
other man has done. What his_ speech 
lacked in warmth it made up in definiteness. 
His somewhat elaborate platform, in sum- 
mary, follows: 

(1) A return by the executive of the country to 
respect for law, national and international; a re- 
fusal by executive order and without warrant of 
law to open the treasury for pension or other 
largesses whether just before an election, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has done, or at any other time. 

(2) A refusal to meddle with the affairs of other 
nations except as it is necessary to protect our 
own rights; a withdrawal from the programme of 
menace and overlordship to be exercised: in behalf 
of European nations against the republics to the 
south of us. 

(3) A sincere and persistent effort to reform the 
tariff, and especially to abolish or, to the utter- 
most practicable, reduce those duties the plain 
effect of which is to create monopolies, and is not, 
as pretended, to extend or diversify American in- 
dustry, but rather to stifle its freedom. 

(4) A return to public economy. 

(5) A resolute investigation of the executive 
department, 
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(6) The grant of independence to the Philippine 
people. 

(7) A dissolution of the partnership between the 
great corporations of the country and the United 
States Government, a partnership most unworthily 
illustrated by the transfer of Mr. Cortelyou from 
the head of the department in supervision of the 
corporations to the chairmanship of a national 
committee which is in large part dependent upon 
those very corporations for its pecuniary support. 

(8) A refusal of a subsidy to the shipping in- 
terest or to any other interest. 

(9) A refusal to reopen the Negro question, and 
thus to interrupt and well-nigh frustrate the high- 
minded and skilful work being done by educational 
and industrial leaders and the encouraging progress 
they are making toward a solution of the unique 
and tremendous difficulty incident to the presence 
together at the South of two widely differing races. 


THE UNFORTUNATE SOLIDITY OF POLITICAL 
SECTIONS 


ANY Southern campaign speakers 
address Northern audiences—as is 
proper; for it is a wholesome thing for the 
great sections of the country to exchange 
ideas, to exchange orators, to exchange points 
of view. But Northern orators do not go 
South. True, the Democrats will receive the 
Southern vote in any event. No Northern 
Democrat, then, need go there; and the Re- 
publicans have no chance, and they, too, see 
no need to go. Both parties thus neglect this 
great section of our country in the national 
campaign, and it is left by the political man- 
agers in its isolation and solidity. If a 
national campaign be an educational force, the 
South gets no benefit from it. 

Left thus without national discussion, 
Southern orators and journals continue to harp 
on the Negro. Yet there is really no Negro 
question in politics there. In many of the 
States, the black man is practically disfran- 
chised by law. In all, he is powerless. 

This national political neglect of the South 
is regrettable for other and higher reasons than 
merely partisan political reasons. Partisan 
bearings wholly apart—for we are discussing 
the subject from a far wider point of view— 
it is unfortunate that any group of States 
should continue to be stolidly and hopelessly 
bound to one party. Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire in New England are thus in 
the same plight as the Southern States; for 
they are hopelessly Republican. But the 
Democrats make efforts there as the Repub- 
licans do not in the South. From a com- 
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mercial point of view—merely as an advertise- 
ment of the community—the winning of any 
important Southern State by the Republicans 
would be a good investment, if the local 
officials were respectable. The intellectual 
result would be beneficial, too; for there 
would be a loosing of men’s minds from the 
superstitions that overgrow all creeds when 
they are held without change generation after 
generation. Frank discussion is as good for 
the mind as a plowshare is for neglected 
fields. But, for such a change, we shall have 
to wait, apparently, many a year; and the 
educational value of the campaign will not be 
felt in the stolidly ‘‘safe’’ States. 


THE BATTLE OF LIAOYANG 


HE battle of Liaoyang will take a place 

in history among the greatest battles 
ever fought, because of the desperate bravery 
of the combatants, of the number of men 
engaged, and of its momentous consequences. 
We know yet very little about it, except that 
perhaps 400,000 men took part in it—by very 
much the largest number that ever went into a 
battle since the development of modern fire- 
arms; that the Japanese won a dearly pur- 
chased victory, which gave them practical con- 
trol of southern Manchuria, and probably 
marks the climax of the war; and that, what- 
ever turn the war may take, the Japanese 
have won what they went to war for. 

The desperate nature of the long battle is 
shown by such incidents as these that. found 
their way into the meagre despatches. More 
than once a Japanese column whose am- 
munition was exhausted fixed their bayonets 
and charged on the enemy; once, when a col- 
umn of Russians were making a charge, the 
soldiers fell asleep, so exhausted were they; 
and the number of killed and wounded was 
so great that it seriously impeded the march 
of the Japanese army that followed the retreat- 
ing Russians. 

The feat of the Japanese armies in winning 
a victory over the Russians on ground of their 
own choosing, of flanking them, of outfighting 
them in every way, and especially of following 
them on the retreat after so many days and 
nights of continuous hard fighting—this is one 
of the most remarkable achievements in all 
military history. 

The consequence of the battle will be— 
there can be little doubt about this—that 
Russia will have to seek access to the sea some- 
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where else than in Manchuria. The decisive 
victory of the Japanese seems to make this 
much certain. It was one of the great history- 
making battles of the world. 


THE EASTERN WAR AND WORLD POLITICS 


HENEVER the war end, or however 
it end, Russia has so shrunk in the 
fear in which she was held that she is likely 
now to undergo diplomatic defeats almost as 
humiliating as her military defeats. German 
influence in Europe will rise, and Germany 
will devote her energies still more to 
the building up of her navy. Naturally, in 
the course of time, the English-Japanese 
alliance will be renewed in some form that 
shall firmly link British interests with Japan- 
ese. And the relations between England and 
France are now so friendly that the Franco- 
Russian alliance will probably play a small 
part in the future. Almost every inter- 
national bargain henceforth will be made 
with less attention to Russia than she has 
received for a generation or two. 

Yet, while the power of Russia has thus 
shrunk in the fears of the rest of the world, the 
Russian ruling class itself will hardly confess 
such a loss of prestige. The Russian people 
will probably not even know that they have 
been defeated. Every step in General Kuro- 
patkin’s retreat has been explained to them as 
a part of his original plan; the unexpected 
success of the Japanese is explained by the 
secret help of England or of the United States. 
This year’s fighting, moreover, was merely 
preliminary—to wear out the Japanese before 
a real Russian effort should be made. 

Then, too, a successor to the Tsar has been 
born. His prayers thus answered; he is sure 
of divine guidance; and he has an additional 
reason to hold steadfast his autocratic power 
as the representative of the Almighty in the 
guidance of orthodox Russia. Thus national 
pride, national ignorance, superstition, piety, 
and the apparently securer hold that the 
Tsar has on his throne, all tend to make 
Russia more arrogant just when all the world 
regards her with less fear. Add to these 
forces the danger of internal violence, and we 
begin to have some measure of the possible 
general effect on Europe of the rise of Japan. 

And, as the London Spectator lately re- 
minded its readers, the conception of Japan 
as a “‘little’’ empire has a strange persistence 
outside as well as inside Russia. Most of our 
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maps of Asia are drawn to a small scale, and, 
on such maps, the Japanese archipelago fills 
little space. But she is larger than England 
and more populous. She has 6,000,000 more 
people than France. She sent six armies 
oversea within six months, every one of which 
was as big as either army that met at Water- 
loo. She has sent to Manchuria twice as 
many soldiers in six months as England sent 
to South Africa in two years. The size of 
these armies and the qualities shown in the 
field and on the sea and in diplomacy and 
in finance are the same qualities that make a 
substantial and well-knit nation in peace. 
When, therefore, diplomatists succeed soldiers 
in the struggle, the persistent notion of the 
littleness of Japan will have disappeared from 
other minds if not from the Russian mind. 
Russia will be dealt with as a power that has 
waned—temporarily, at least—and Japan as 
a power that has risen to a place among the 
great nations of the world. 

Thus, though the wider influence of the 
war is yet hardly visible, world politics will be 
a very different game from the game that 
Zuropean statesmen played before Japan 
proved her power in the present war. 


PORT ARTHUR AND OTHER GREAT SIEGES 


HE siege of Port Arthur will take its 
place as one of the great historical 
sieges. The attack on it began with the first 
Japanese naval action in the second week of 
February, and on May 13th it was shut off 
completely from the world by an army larger 
than any used in a siege of a similar kind since 
the fall of Sebastopol in 1855. This siege is 
noteworthy not only because of the numbers 
engaged in it, but because it is the first siege of 
a thoroughly modern fortress equipped, armed, 
and built by the very best modern engineer- 
ing skill. It is the first time that military 
experts have had a chance to observe the use- 
fulness of the more modern defences that have 
been built about the great capitals and har- 
bors, under the actual conditions of a siege. 
In the Boer War there were three great 
sieges, but they are not to be compared to the 
siege of Port Arthur in importance. Lady- 
smith, Mafeking, and Kimberley were small 
towns with unimportant defences, garrisoned 
by handfuls of troops, and besieged by cor- 
respondingly small bodies of men; and they 
were all relieved by bodies of troops serving 
under the same flag. Ladysmith, however, 
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which had the shortest of the three sieges, 
was cut off for 118 days. In the Franco- 
Prussian War, Paris held out for 132 days, but 
it was starved out, and not taken by assault. 
In the same war, Metz held out against the 
Prussians for seventy days. In the war 
between Russia and Turkey, in 1877, Osman 
Pasha defended Plevna for ninety-four days. 
In our Civil War, Vicksburg was the most 
important siege, but it lasted only seventy- 
nine days. The greatest preceding siege of 
modern times was another Russian one, when 
the allied French, English, Italian, and Turk- 
ish troops took eleven months, in 1854 and 
1855, to make Menschikof surrender at Sebas- 
topol. The defences were so good that they 
bought the enduring fame of Todleben, the 
engineer who constructed them. In the 
Napoleonic wars there were few long sieges, 
though, in 1779, the French and Spanish troops 
besieged Gibraltar until they got tired and 
stopped, in 1783. A little before that time, 
England lost one of the shortest but most 
important sieges in her history at Yorktown, 
which was able to hold out only twenty days. 

But in none of these did the besieged have 
the advantage of modern engineering skill 
and of modern explosives, nor the besieging 
army the advantage of modern long-range 
guns. When the whole story of the siege of 
Port Arthur is told, the world will hear one 
of the most thrilling experiences in all history 
—horrible, too; and military engineers will 
gain an enormous amount of knowledge about 
fortifications under modern conditions, which 
they have hitherto had to construct mainly 
by theory. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


UITE as little is known about the 
Emperor of Japan as about his 
generals. Yet he is perhaps the most for- 
tunate and revered ruler in the world; and, 
in the world-history of our time, he will 
have a conspicuous chapter. When the 
central power was restored to the throne, 
nearly forty years ago, the Emperor, Mut- 
suhito, was in his minority. He had the 
power of an absolute monarch in theory, and 
he might have had it in practice. But, in the 
series of revolutionary changes that followed, 
he showed a progressive and unselfish spirit 
that has few parallels among kings. The 
feat of retaining the reverence of his people 
(they regard him as of divine descent, and he 
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is held in far greater reverence than any 
European monarch), and, at the same time, 
of changing the government from an absolute 
to a constitutional monarchy, was an extra- 
ordinary performance. Before the people of 
most other monarchical nations won any 
degree of free government, they were obliged 
to deal harshly with their kings. 

The change to a constitutional government 
not only might have encountered the opposi- 
tion of the man who represents the oldest 
dynasty in the world, but it did encounter 
at every turn the serious opposition of parties 
led by powerful nobles. It was a change 
parallel in many respects to the slow changes 
that required centuries of conflicts and many 
wars in most European countries; yet it 
has come in Japan within a single reign. 
The Emperor will be only fifty-two years 
old next month, and his especial contribution 
to freedom has been the wise use of his power 
as a reconciling force. The political history 
of modern Japan is made up in large measure 
of the reconciliation of different factions and 
parties, at every turn of events, which the 
Emperor has brought about. Only an un- 
selfish monarch of great personal ability 
could have succeeded so well at such a task. 

He is a man of industry and of method. 
Although accessible to all who have serious 
business with him, he has, since the war 
began, lived in semi-seclusion, having hardly 
left the grounds of his palace. But he is 
said to read every despatch from the war; 
he receives and decorates soldiers who have 
done heroic deeds; every regiment that went 
forth was reviewed by him, and received its 
colors from his hands; he receives his ministers ; 
he presides at councils of war; he gives 
audience to nurses and surgeons; a large 
part of his personal income goes to hospitals 
~—he is the real head of the nation in activity, 
in sympathy, and in patriotism. All accounts 
of him represent him as a gentle man, method- 
ical and efficient, and devoted to the building 
up of his people. So far is he from being a 
figure-head that much of the success of 
modern Japanese political development is 
said to be due to his personal qualities. Yet 
such infrequent reference is made to him in the 
provincial literature of all the western world 
that we have hardly realized that he is among 
the very foremost rulers of modern times, and 
a man who will probably take a large place 
in the history of our period. 
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THE JAPANESE COMMANDERS 

PART of the diet of every western 

schoolboy has been the personal and 
military history of great soldiers, from Alex- 
ander to Von Moltke, and no other biograph- 
ical literature has been so popular. It was a 
new sensation, then, to read scrappy and 
unsatisfying despatches about a battle in 
which probably more men were really engaged 
than ever before fought on a single field, and 
about a siege that was more stubbornly con- 
ducted than almost any other in all military 
history. These great military performances, 
which rank with the deeds of Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Cesar, Napoleon, Grant, and Von Moltke, 
have shown that degree of precision and skill 
and forehandedness on the part of the Japan- 
ese that we have been accustomed to call 
“genius.” 

Yet they have been done almost imperson- 
ally. They are the result less of brilliant 
individual work than of perfect codperation 
and perfect preparation. Not one man in a 
thousand in the western world knows the 
records, or more than the mere names, of the 
great Japanese commanders. We read brief 
despatches about Generals Kuroki, Nodzu, 
and Oku, and Field Marshal Oyama, with no 
clear notion of their personalities. We have 
hardly heard even the name of the man who 
is said to be the real military genius of the 
war, if there be any one man of such pre- 
éminence. The master of strategy who 
mapped out the whole campaign from the 
beginning is said to be Baron Kodama, the 
chief of staff to Field Marshal Oyama. It is 
he who, in a plain office in Tokio, filled with 
maps and the reports of hundreds of engineers 
and spies who had charted and described 
every mile of territory where the Japanese 
armies have marched, fought the war over 
many times in advance. He is said to have 
had more accurate information of the country 
and of the movements and of the positions 
of both armies than Von Moltke himself had 
of the Franco-German war. 

Field-Marshal Marquis Oyama and Generals 
Kuroki, Nodzu and Oku—all members of the 
Satsuma clan of the Samurai, or Japanese 
nobility—won their military rank for services 
in civil wars and in the war with China. 
Field-Marshal Oyama fought on the Mikado’s 
side in the war which overthrew the Shogun- 
ate, and, in 1872, at the age of thirty, he was 
made a major-general. In 188i, after spend- 
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ing three years in military studies in Europe, 
he became Minister of War. In 1883, he 
became chief of the general staff. In these 
offices he succeeded in organizing the Japanese 
army on a modern basis. He was made a 
marquis for his successful campaign which 
resulted in the taking of Port Arthur and 
Wei-hai-Wei in the war with China. The 
remarkable efficiency of the Japanese army 
is due largely to his work. 

General Kuroki was made a baron for his 
brilliant capture of Wei-hai-Wei in General 
Oyama’s campaign against the Chinese. He, 
too, had risen to high command by hard fight- 
ing in the civil wars. General Nodzu suc- 
ceeded Field-Marshal Yamagata in command 
of the first army of invasion in the Chinese- 
Japanese War. It was he who terminated 
the campaign by driving the Chinese across 
Manchuria and defeating them in the battle 
of Newchwang. Early in his career he made a 
visit to the United States and investigated 
our military system. General Oku, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the 
Shogun by defending Kumamoto Castle 
against its besiegers, received his title of Baron 
for services in the Chinese-Japanese War. 
General Kuropatkin, therefore, faced proved 
and experienced commanders. 

In the course of time, we shall have accurate 
maps and descriptions of this war, and more 
intimate information about these commanders. 
But, however remarkable their individual qual- 
ities may be, the most striking fact of their 
great campaign will remain the marvelous or- 
ganization whereby they worked as a unit— 
“‘as prearranged.” This is the distinctly new 
chapter in military history that must be writ- 
ten about them. Their work has had some- 
thing of the impersonality, as well as the 
precision, of science. And the armies are as 
remarkable as the commanders. In their 
marching, in their endurance, in their equip- 
ment, in their diet, they have shown new pos- 
sibilities in warfare; and every man has been 
at any moment ready to die to carry out the 
planned campaign. 


WHY WAR IS NOT YET OBSOLETE 


AR, which becomes more hideous as we 
become more civilized, but is not 

yet preventable, has proved itself the only 
method whereby the Japanese could win 
credit in the world for the qualities that they 
have.. They were not regarded seriously by 
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the great nations. Russian commercial ad- 
venturers and Russian diplomatists felt safe 
in insulting them or in trifling with them. 
In a less degree, so did the French and the 
Germans. Else they would never have forced 
on them the settlement that followed their 
war with China. The western world re- 
garded their artistic work with admiration, 
and the trade of Japan was sought by the 
outside world. But in the minds of the 
great mass of Europeans and Americans, the 
Japanese were a people who made wares of 
bamboo and did work in lacquer and sent us 
pottery—a little people with a knack at 
doing pretty hand-work cheaply; and we 
regarded their government somewhat as a 
subject for comic operas. They seemed a toy 
nation. 

We knew of political changes that they had 
made, and their diplomatic representatives 
inspired respect by their courtesy and 
dignity. But the accepted notion of them 
was that they were a dainty little people who 
would contribute non-essential things to our 
civilization, and we were not likely, in the 
course of peaceful events, soon to regard 
them as a strong and vigorous folk— 
certainly not as one of the great nations of 
the world. 

But now, since any army or any navy 
would think long before encountering them 
in battle, the attitude of the whole world 
toward them has already changed. This 
change will show itself in many ways—in 
financial respect, in commercial treaties and 
dealings, in diplomacy, in intellectual respect. 
And the Japanese leaders not only know these 
facts—they are good practical judges of men 
and of nations, as well as accurate marksmen 
and good craftsmen—but this knowledge was 
the real cause of the war, the immediate 
provocation of which was given by Russian 
intrigue and duplicity. They have fought 
for recognition by the western world because 
they saw no other way so quickly or so 
effectively to win the recognition to which 
they felt that they were entitled. 

It is facts like these that Peace Conferences 
have to consider; and they must change the 
very psychology of nations before they can 
hope to make war wholly obsolete. Arbitra- 
tion and international tribunals play a useful 
part in preventing hostility between nations 
whose general standing in the world is much 
alike. But when recognition is to be won 
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from the beginning, successful fighting seems 
yet, unfortunately, the only method of gaining 
admission to a secure place in the family of 
nations. And ability to fight, it is to be 
feared, is yet necessary to hold such a secure 
place. The world is becoming more civilized, 
but no strong nation is yet willing to throw 
away its big stick. 


‘REFORMS ’’ IN RUSSIA 


HE baby Tsarewitch was christened on 
August 24th, and the Tsar made the 
occasion an excuse to grant some much- 
needed and some utterly useless reforms and 
amnesties. These were not granted as a 
popular necessity or right, but in the old 
autocratic way, as a mere personal caprice or 
expression of joy at the birth of the long-hoped- 
for son and heir. More than any other recent 
thing has this imperial manifesto shown the 
real state of civilization in Russia. For when 
the Tsar goes to the trouble to abolish some- 
thing, it is but fair to suppose that the thing 
to be abolished is in existence, and, in Russia, 
it is not too unfair to suppose that it will 
probably continue to exist. 

Among the things abolished was corporal 
punishment among the rural classes. It 
was curtailed in the army and navy. : This 
means that, until two months ago, the police 
were accustomed to use the knout on the 
peasants, and that it will still be used as a per- 
suader in the army and navy. Permission 
was granted to Finns who had left Finland 
without the permission of the authorities to 
return, provided they go back in the course 
of the year. In no other civilized or even 
barbarous country in the world is it consid- 
ered a crime to leave home without permission 
from the police. The Governor-General of 
Finland was directed to see what could be 
done to alleviate the sufferings of those Finns 
forbidden to reside in Finland and prohibited 
from emigrating. What must these suffer- 
ings have been thus to have attracted the 
attention of the Tsar? The fines imposed on 
the Jewish communes where Jews have evaded 
military service have been remitted. A 
Jew is not recognized as a Russian, and has no 
rights, yet he must serve in the army, or his 
people are made to suffer. 

This manifesto, though made in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, is of a piece with the orders 
issued to the troops to give no quarter and to 
take no prisoners; with the rescript issued the 
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same day abolishing the Finnish military dis- 
trict and merging it with the Saint Petersburg 
district, thus doing away with the last remnant 
of recognition of Finland; and with the bitter 
persecution of the Armenians who preferred 
their own church to the Orthodox. 

It is seldom that the head of a great State, 
even unintentionally, as in this-case, has made 
out such a strong indictment against the sys- 
tem of government of which he was the head. 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE MEXICAN PRESIDENCY 


HE gradual way in which President 
Diaz has shaped the Mexican constitu- 
tion to put his own benevolent absolutism 
under legal forms is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in modern government. The 
latest act of this kind was his preparation 
for a successor to himself. The constitution 
made no provision for a vice-president. Under 
his direction, therefore, the constitution has 
been changed in due form, and a vice-presi- 
dent, who is meant also to be a successor to 
the President, elected. He is Ramon Corral, 
formerly Governor of Sonora, and, for the 
last year and a half, a member of the cabinet. 
He is not a soldier, but primarily an admin- 
istrator. He has traveled. He speaks Eng- 
lish. He knows the United States. He puts 
a proper value on the investment, in Mexico, of 
money and enterprise from our own country. 
He has proved his ability without arousing 
the suspicion and opposition of any strong 
national faction. 

The expectation now is that President 
Diaz, whose new term of office will expire in 
1910, will make trial of Corral by carrying out 
his old purpose of traveling abroad. In his 
absence, the Vice-President will have Presi- 
dential powers. If Diaz should die (he is 
now seventy-four), Corral would succeed him. 
The astute ruler of Mexico has thus provided 
for the succession in a safe and constitutional 
way. He has been as shrewd a judge of men 
as any ruler of our time, and his choice of a 
successor is regarded in Mexico as a wise 
choice. If he lives till rg10 (and he is robust 
yet), he will probably retire, and see his coun- 
try, which owes its long peace and steady 
development to his strong guidance, go on 
prosperously under capable leadership. Hav- 
ing prevented revolutions for so long a period 
during his life, this remarkable old man seems 
likely to provide against their occurrence after 
his death. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION 
T the conclusion of the Hague Peace 
Conference, just before the Boer war, 
the outlook for international arbitration 
seemed to be as bad as it had been before 
the Tsar issued his: call. Germany had 
refused to enter into binding agreements of 
any kind, and she had such a strong influence 
over the other delegates that the resolutions 
of the Conference, it will be recalled, were 
nothing but a loose agreement to arbitrate 
if the governments happened to feel like 
arbitrating. Almost immediately after the 
Conference, the war in South Africa broke 
out, the Filipino insurrection took on an 
aggravated turn, and France had her diffi- 
culty with England about the Fashoda affair. 
But soon before the end of the Boer war, the 
five-year treaty of alliance between England 
and Japan was signed, which bound the two 
countries together in war, if either should be 
attacked by two enemies. Then came the 
extension of the Franco-Russian agreement 
to the Far East, and a renewal of the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Yet these were all military conventions as 
different in their purpose and scope from 
what the Tsar had proposed as was possible, 
and on February 8th, of this year, the war 
between Russia and Japan began. 

But, while this terrific combat has been 
going on in farther Asia, Europe has been 
kept busy making treaties of arbitration and 
settlement of old difficulties, and the general 
movement toward arbitration has had a 
strong impetus. Turkey came to an under- 
standing with Bulgaria and with Greece. 
Italy has made a new treaty with Austria. 
Just recently, Germany and Russia are 
believed to have settled the preliminary 
negotiations for a new tariff treaty that will 
do much to lessen friction between them. 
But the most important series of treaties has 
been that which England has concluded with 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, and that 
France-has concluded with Italy and Spain, 
by which these countries are bound to submit 
to the Hague Tribunal differences which fall 
into certain of the commoner classes of inter- 
national disagreements. Thus the Tribunal 
has become something more than a fabric of 
the egotistical dreams of the Tsar. 

An agreement has been made between 
Holland and Denmark which, though it can 
not be of great practical importance, because 
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of the relative insignificance of the two 
treaty powers, is interesting because it is 
probably the first agreement ever reached 
between two independent nations by which 
they bind themselves to absolute and un- 
limited arbitration of their international 
misunderstandings. But the most important 
of all these treaties has been the Anglo- 
French treaty, not so much because of the 
settlement of many colonial and other 
difficulties, but because it has brought these 
two countries so close together and made 
such a good understanding between the two 
greatest sea and colonial powers in the world. 
A rearrangement of the world balance of 
power seems inevitable. For these treaties 
are less important as treaties of arbitration 
than as indications of new combinations of 
armies and fleets. But these combinations 
make war more frightful to contemplate and 
lessen the danger of precipitate action. 


THE LAST FORBIDDEN CITY 


BOUT a year ago, the British Govern- 
ment of India came to the conclusion 
that Tibet could no longer go on breaking 
the treaties of commerce and good-will that 
existed between them, and determined to have 
a new treaty made and observed by its faith- 
less and marauding northern neighbor. Col- 
onel Younghusband and a little body-guard 
went to Sikkim, a semi-independent State on 
the Tibetan boundary, and made arrange- 
ments for a meeting with Tibetan envoys 
who should have the power to negotiate a new 
treaty. He then went with his guard to the 
appointed meeting-place, but no Tibetans 
turned up, and he received word that, after all, 
they were not going to turn up. What the 
Russian Lama Dorjieff, who was then resident 
at Lhasa, and who had carried on negotia- 
tions between the Tsar and the Grand Lama, 
knew about this, no one knows; but it was 
suspected that he might have been responsible 
for this lack of courtesy to the English, and 
that he might have promised the Tibetans 
both help and arms from Russia in case of an 
Indian invasion. Then the Viceroy of India 
sent a body of several thousand picked troops, 
under the command of General Macdonald, 
to the aid of Colonel Younghusband, who 
determined to go on. into Tibet until he 
should find some one who could and would 
make a treaty with him. 
The British troops and their two com- 
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manders at last reached Lhasa, and the 
Grand Lama fled to a monastery in the moun- 
tains. For a while, after they reached Lhasa, 
there seemed to be a real danger that the 
expedition would be a failure, since the only 
persons with whom diplomatic agreements 
could be made had run away. The Tibetans, 
moreover, showed their hostility by refusing 
to bring food to the troops. But satisfactory 
arrangements were at last concluded. 

Whatever the ultimate result of the expedi- 
tion may be, one thing is certain—that it will 
rank forever as one of the great exploits, 
dazzling the imagination and belonging rather 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth and her courtly 
swashbucklers than to the day of the wireless 
telegraph. Up through Sikkim and the 
valley of Chumbi, and across the Brahma- 
putra went the little army of Goorkhas and 
Englishmen, scaling the world until it came to 
Lhasa, the highest city on the globe. Facing 
an unknown enemy which was armed, so they 
thought, with Russian repeaters and smoke- 
less powder, they forged their way over unex- 
plored mountains, through passes higher than 
Pike’s Peak, across unknown rivers, one of 
which, as they were without pontoons, it 
took six days to cross, until they came 
down into a green and smiling valley threaded 
with sweet waters, a fit setting for the 
golden domes and towering monasteries of 
the Lamas. 

Only four or five white men of all who have 
dreamed and endeavored have ever reached 
Lhasa since the time the Jesuits were there 
in the seventeenth century; and, of these, but 
one, a French priest, left behind an account 
of what he saw. But now the Forbidden City 
has been entered, a city far more wonderful 
in the stories that had grown up than Khat- 
mandu of Kubla Khan and its stately pleasure 
domes—literally a city in the skies, whose 
palaces and monasteries were thought to 
be roofed with gold, and whose cellars were 
supposed to be piled high with jewels and 
precious stones. There was a great fall to 
facts, for the city is undoubtedly built of mud, 
and its only treasures are the fables about 
it: Pizarro and Clive have been dead these 
many years. But the adventure remains as 
great as if it had laid bare untold wealth, for it 
is the last of the great adventures. There is 
now no forbidden city but Mecca, and no 
unvisited one. The white man has set his 
foot on the last piece of ‘‘sacred”’ soil. 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WAGES 
HE comparative tables of wages recently 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor and Statistics show that, during the 
last five years, wages have risen and hours 
have been shortened both in our own country 
and abroad. Wages are much higher, and 
hours much shorter, in the United States than 


in Europe. The average work-day for eleven 
trades — boiler-workers, machinists,  brick- 
layers, carpenters, compositors, painters, 


plumbers, iron-moulders, stone-cutters, hod- 
carriers, and common laborers—is nine hours 
in this country, eight and a half in Great 
Britain, ten in Germany, and between ten and 
eleven in France and Belgium. The average 
hourly wage of these trades in this country is 
35.1 cents, 17.3 cents in Great Britain, 10.5 
cents in Germany; 13 cents in France, and 6 
cents in Belgium. In other words, wages are 
more than twice as big here as in England, 
three times as big as in Germany, and nearly 
six times as big as in Belgium, which, in pro- 
portion to its size and output, is probably the 
greatest manufacturing country in the world. 
The American common laborer receives higher 
wages than the skilled German or French 
workman, and almost twice as much as the 
skilled Belgian. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the greatest differences in wages between the 
different countries appear in the trades which 
have no tariff or other government protection. 

The most significant fact about American 
wages is the purely arbitrary way in which 
they vary with tradés which require practically 
the same degree of skill and ability. Brick- 
layers, for instance, receive twice as much an 
hour as machinists. Probably this difference 
is due to the activity of the unions in some 
of the trades in which there is such increase. 
For, in the European countries, there is very 
little difference between the wage-levels of 
the various trades, and the wages of common 
laborers more nearly approach the wages of 
skilled workmen than in the United States. 

But the most important fact shown by these 
comparative statistics is the great superiority 
of the American laborer and mechanic over 
the English or Continental workingmen in the 
same trades; for, as a rule, the wages which a 
man receives vary almost exactly with his 
capacity and economic efficiency. 

But an interesting question is presented 
whether some of our trade-unions have not 
pushed wages so high as greatly to lessen the 
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vearly income of their members. If a man 
receive (say) $3 a day, and have work for 300 
days a year, he will make $900. But, even 
though he receive $5 a day, if he be idle half 
his time because of strikes and lockouts and 
the diminution of work, he will receive only 
$750 a year. Some of the building-trade 
unions have now for several years made this 
very great mistake. For this reason, the 
scales of wages as computed by the Bureau 
imply a greater degree of prosperity than 
many skilled workmen now enjoy. 


HOPEFUL EXPERIMENTS WITH THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC 


OME good year, perhaps within the life- 
time of men now living, we may 
“solve” the liquor problem. The solution in 
one community will, of course, be different 
from the solution in another; for the evil 
takes different forms in rural communities, 
in small towns, and in large cities. The saloon 
in New York city that is honestly and “‘de- 
cently’’ conducted, and that began operation 
with a great trade because Bishop Potter 
made an address when it was opened, is meant 
to take one step forward in the complex and 
difficult problem of managing the liquor 
traffic in a densely settled tenement-region of 
a great city. By respectable and honest 
ownership and management, ‘‘graft’’ may be 
eliminated from the business. Drinking will 
not be lessened, perhaps, but the worst vices 
and crimes that thrive in degraded saloons 
may be discouraged. It is only by taking one 
step forward at a time that the large problem 
of liquor-selling in the worst quarters of a 
great city may be intelligently attacked. 

In smaller cities, hopeful experiments of 
other sorts are going on. For instance, the 
working of the dispensary system (which is a 
system of municipal or State monopoly of the 
liquor traffic) is illustrated by the experience 
of Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina. 
All saloons were forbidden, and the city dis- 
pensary was opened January 1, 1904. All 
kinds of liquors are sold, and sold at a profit, 
but they are sold only in sealed bottles which 
may not be opened on the premises. The 


whole of last year, when there were private 
licensed saloons, the city’s revenue from 
licenses was only about $8,000; for the first 
half of this year, when the city has had a 
monopoly of the traffic, the revenue was more 
than $10,000. 


The dispensary, of course, 
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paid besides a county and a State tax. The 
first half of last year there were 334 arrests 
for drunkenness; the first half of this year, 
190; and the arrests from all causes have 
fallen off one-third. The commissioners under 
whose direction the dispensary is conducted 
are men of high standing, and they are more 
or less prominent members of the leading 
churches. The market-keepers say that labor- 
ing men have bought more vegetables since 
this law has been in effect; and the grocers 
also report that the wage-earners live better. 
In many parts of the South, under general 
statutes supplemented by local laws, the evil 
has recently been greatly checked. This is 
true especially in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas. These are hopeful experiments 
in dealing with the problem under whoily 
different conditions from the conditions in 
large cities. 


THE BANKERS’ SUCCESSFUL ASSOCIATION 
HE possibility of getting important 
practical results as well as good social 
results by codperation has been proved by 
the American Bankers’ Association. It has 
succeeded in securing the passage of identical 
banking and commercial laws in most States 
—a task that would have been impossible 
except by well-managed, organized effort. It 
has had identical laws concerning negotiable 
paper passed in twenty-five States; it has 
worked out a system of insurance whereby 
the bankers’ costs for insurance against loss 
by defalcation of employees have been reduced 
more than $200,000 a year; and it has estab- 
lished an institution for bank clerks where 
the principles of banking and allied subjects 
are taught; it is carrying on a campaign for 
uniformity of usury laws; and it has worked 
out a system, along with police and detective 
agencies, whereby it is well-nigh impossible 
for a bank-thief to escape capture. 

All this varied activity has come naturally 
in the development of an organization, at 
first small, which was made in 1875 to bring 
about the resumption of specie payments. 
The association has been held together and 
developed also by the social service that it 
has done in making its members known to 
one another. In whatever city it meets, it 
is entertained, and friendships as well as busi- 
ness acquaintances are made. The meeting 
this year in New York city was made note- 
worthy because of the lavish entertainment 
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of the visiting members by the New York 
bankers. The association has brought bet- 
ter business methods, has done many acts of 
public service, has given a natural opportunity 
for making valuable business acquaintances, 
and, at the same time, it has added greatly to 
the pleasures of work for many of its mem- 
bers. Itis a sort of trade-union that has many 
useful suggestions to men of other callings. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR COMMON USES 


HE development of the automobile has 
been deflected somewhat from a nat- 
ural course because its possibilities of swift- 
ness have caused it to become a plaything of 
the idle rich. But gas- and steam-engines will 
soon propel loads wherever there are good and 
reasonably level roads; and, within a few years, 
pleasure vehicles will be made for persons of 
modest means and of quiet habits. For, of 
course, the making of cars chiefly for speed will 
cease to be the main work of the builders as 
soon as their novelty wears off. The sensation 
of running along country roads at the speed 
of locomotives will presently become com- 
monplace; and then the many factories will 
turn their attention more to simpler cars and 
to freight-cars. 

The durability and the trustworthiness of 
motor-cars have now been pretty well proved. 
The recent trip, for instance, made by Mr. 
L. L. Whitman, of San Francisco, from that 
city to New York in a single car in thirty-three 
days shows the endurance of the machine. 
The journey was about 4,500 miles, and he 
travelled an average of more than 135 miles a 
day. Such a performance shows that the 
mechanism of good cars has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. Every year we may expect 
safer, more trustworthy, simpler, and cheaper 
machines, until one shall cost less than a horse 
and wagon, and may be run with safety by 
any man or woman of usual care. Such ma- 
chines can be made to do all that light wagons 
now do, and they can be run for less cost for 
fuel and oil than the feeding of a horse, and 
with less care than a horse and wagon require. 
The sooner the fashion for speed subsides, the 
sooner will the manufacturers give their atten- 
tion to the building of motor-cars for these 
humbler and more general uses. 

The time may not be far off when the 
mechanism will be so simplified that light 
machines will be more common than horses 
and buggies, where there are good roads. 


THE SOUTHWESTWARD COURSE OF EMPIRE 


T is southwestward that the star of empire 
takes its way; for Texas has this year 
passed Missouri in population, and there are 
now only four States that contain more people 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. 
In area, Texas is nearly a third larger than all 
four combined. At the present rates of increase 
of population, Texas will pass Ohio before 
1920, Illinois before 1930, Pennsylvania by 
1940, and New York by 1950, and become the 
most populous State in the Union. If it were 
as densely settled as New York now is, it 
would contain 41,000,000 souls; and, when it 
becomes as densely populated as England or 
Germany is, it will contain 95,000,000. By 
the act of Congress admitting it into the Union, 
the State may be divided into as many as five 
States whenever the people desire division; 
but division has never been seriously proposed. 
Since 1860, Illinois has had more miles of 
railroad than any other State till this Fall; 
but, on September 1st, Texas exceeded it, 
having now 11,517 miles of main track. The 
exports from Galveston are now greater than 
the exports from Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
Boston. Only New York and New Orleans 
make larger outbound shipments, and Gal- 
veston will exceed New Orleans in a very 
short time, and become the second exporting 
city in America. Texas produces about one- 
third of our whole cotton crop. More wheat 
is now shipped thence than from both New 
York and New Orleans. Galveston is nearer 
the trans-Mississippi wheat-fields than any 
Atlantic port; and the opening of the Panama 
Canal will bring it very much nearer than it 
now is to the Pacific ports both of North 
and South America. 

The growth of the Southwest is indicated 
by the steady moving of the centre of popula- 
tion during the last census decade fourteen 
miles westward and three miles southward; 
and the centre of cotton production is moving 
from western Mississippi across the river. 
The development of our Southwest is a fair 
parallel, in some respects, to the magic growth 
of what we once called the West; but it goes 
on less noisily, because transportation is 
cheaper and more rapid. 


AMERICAN SUPREMACY IN IRON AND STEEL 


HE British Board of Trade has just 
published figures about the world’s 
production of iron and steel which are very 
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interesting and instructive, though they come 
down only to the end of 1902. The report 
shows in a striking way the great lead that 
this country has in the iron and steel trades, 
and shows that Germany has now surpassed 
England and taken second place. Germany 
and England produce about the same amount 
of pig-iron a year; but, since 1898, Germany 
has produced more steel than England, and 
during the last two years she has produced 
more steel per capita than England. The 
United States produces three times as much 
steel as England and twice as much as Ger- 
many, though Germany turns a larger per 
cent. of its pig-iron into steel than the other 
two. In 1902, our country made five-sixths 
of its iron into steel, Germany seven-eighths, 
and England little more than one-half. 

The great reasons for our supremacy in this 
trade are the use of iron and steel in building 
and the enormous length and size of our rail- 
roads. This is the only country in the world 
where modern sky-scrapers are the fashion, 
and it is also the only highly civilized country 
where the railroads use steel and iron bridges 
rather than stone and concrete ones, so that 
there is probably much more structural iron 
used here than in all the rest of the world put 
together. As for our railroads, they are 
longer than those of all the European nations 
put together, and most of them are not only 
kept in good condition, but they are now 
putting down heavier rails of steel. The 
English and German industries have no such 
outlets for their products, and have to depend, 
for the greater part, on the export trade, 
which does not seem to admit of sufficiently 
rapid increase to endanger American suprem- 
acy. This seems secure. 


THE SMALL NUMBER OF CONSTRUCTIVE MEN 
At a hearing before the General Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Georgia House of Representatives, on 
the bill restricting the methods of the money-sharks, 
Mr. William M. Crumley, President of the Beck & 
Greeg Hardware Company, is reported as having 
said that he believed that goo out of every 1,000 
young men of Atlanta were in debt to the amount 
ofa year’s salary. He said that he had reason to 
know that many of them were in the clutches of 
money-sharks.—Savannah (Ga.) News. 
HIS deplorable and really dangerous 
economic condition reveals one of the 
weaknesses of our industrial society. These 
young men receive their salaries in cash—as 
they ought to receive them. But either they 
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have not character enough to be trusted 
with cash, or they are so underpaid that they 
cannot easily live on their incomes. Doubt- 
less, there are cases of each kind. 

Now, if a young man cannot manage his 
own income prudently, he is not likely to be 
of constructive use to his employer. And 
if he be of no constructive use to his em- 
ployer, that fact is his employer’s justification 
for paying him a low salary. He cannot 
wisely do anything else. 

“The most difficult thing in my business,” 
a man of large affairs in New York said 
recently, “is to get good clerks. The young 
men you engage seem, as a rule, to belong 
to the class that is left over after the trades 
and the professions have taken the most 
capable of every generation.” 

Yet all kinds of merchants, little and big, 
and business organizations, railroads, banks, 
factories, and all kinds of corporations must 
continually have new managers, as the old 
ones retire and die. Men for responsible 
and profitable positions must be found 
somewhere; and capable men, who grow up 
in any business, are more likely to manage 
that business well than others are. There 
are few establishments of any kind that must 
not, sooner or later, offer opportunities to 
the young men who began as clerks. Still, 
the great majority of clerks remain clerks— 
a fact that points to a need of more definite 
training and a better method of selection 
than our industrial society, as a rule, has 
yet worked out. 

The explanation may be that there is 
only a man or two in every hundred (perhaps 
fewer) who has the constructive qualities 
required for leadership. But, if this be 
the true explanation, does it not still show 
that there is something lacking in our democ- 
racy? Ought it not to train a larger propor- 
tion of men for constructive tasks? Is there 
not some radical fault in the usual method 
of conducting office-work whereby really 
capable men fail to receive higher oppor- 
tunities that they might be equal to? 


WHETHER THE MATRONS KILL LITERATURE 


A’ interesting old controversy that is 
not likely to be settled is raised by 
this paragraph from the letter of a woman of 
keen perception. ‘The matrons,’” writes 
Mrs. Peattie, of Chicago, to the New York 
Evening Post, “‘have killed the New England 
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literature. They have edited the magazines, 
ruled the book publishers, and broken the 
hearts of the poets. They will have an awful 
reckoning some day, I hope—yes, on some 
separate Day of Judgment, when they shall 
stand and tremble before the Truth, and 
find all their proprieties an insufficient 
barrier!” 

This is the same as to say that the dominant 
reading public in the United States is made 
up of commonplace good women, and that 
they compel writers and editors and publishers 
to pay more regard to the conventionalities 
of domestic life than to what, for convenience, 
we will call Literary Truth. For instance, a 
little while ago a novel, by a popular author, 
which contained one ‘improper’ situation, 
was declined by the editor of one of our best 
magazines because it was not good “‘tamily 
reading.”” Would the author not change 
it? He could not, he said, without marring 
the story. But, in book-form, the novel had 
a successful career, and was read by the 
‘“‘matrons” and their daughters. Again, one 
of the best novels of recent years was ex- 
cluded from some public libraries because 
there was a character in it who sometimes 
used the word ‘‘damn.”’ The literary guard- 
ians of these libraries (women all) asked 
the author if she could not leave profane 
characters out of her future books. Hundreds 
of cases like these could be cited by any one 
who lives in the publishing world; and they 
seem to prove Mrs. Peattie’s contention. 

Now, the commonplace, unimaginative, 
housewifely good women of the land doubtless 
do have a strong influence on’ the literary 
fashions of the magazines, as they ought to 
have, since there are so many of them, and 
since the’ magazines that publish fiction are 
vehicles of entertainment. Surely, an audi- 
ence is entitled to the kind of innocent 
entertainment that it likes. It is a high 
compliment to the cleanliness of American 
life that it demands clean amusement. Com- 
monplace most of it is, and must be. But 
there is also much commonplace uncleanness ; 
and the mere disregard of conventions does 
not make literature, as a certain class of very 
youthful critics suppose. 

The discussion of literature —of current 
literature, in particular—is perhaps the least 
profitable sort of talk that is done in a world 
full of empty chatter. But the theory that 
great writers yield to the influences of ma- 
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trons or maids or magazines, in shaping the 
real messages that they have to deliver — 
this is the same as to say that they are not 
great writers at all, but literary haber- 
dashers and milliners and the like. 

But the contention that men and women 
who might write Literature are held down 
to the commonplace by conventionalities, 
fortunately, cannot be proved; and it is 
probably untrue. For the magazines have 
little or nothing to do with Literature. 
Literature has its own orbit. Editors and 
publishers are its humble servants when it 
graciously comes their way; but they cannot 
go into the market-place and buy it. Ihdeed, 
they are very, very lucky if they are able to 
recognize it when it cothes in the door; for 
it comes too seldom to be known at a glance. 
Current ‘‘reading matter” is one thing. 
Well-ordered industry produces that, and, 
thanks to the matrons, most of it is harmless, 
and much of it wholesome. But do not let 
us confuse it with Literature. We owe 
it to our love of Hawthorne and Thackeray 
(let us say) to keep our standard high and 
our critical vocabulary precise. 


PORTRAITS OF THE MONTH 


HE election of Mr. Alexander Agassiz 
as President of the International 
Zoological Conference at Bern, Switzer- 
land, is a compliment to one of the most 
distinguished American men of science. Mr. 
Agassiz’s studies in marine biology and his 
munificent endowment of this branch of 
research, and his gift of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy to Harvard University 
in memory of his father, the great Agassiz, 
indicate a succession of scientific distinction 
to the second generation which is as rare 
as a succession of artistic or literary pre- 
éminence. 

Mr. August Belmont, who is at the head 
of the corporations in control of rapid transit 
in New York City, has just now a double 
claim to public attention because of his 
activity in connection with the Democratic 
National Committee. 

In addition to the portraits of these gen- 
tlemen, the recent photograph of Senator 
Hoar, which is reproduced in this magazine, 
is an unusually good likeness; and the por- 
trait of the Tsar is one that was taken more 
recently than the photograph with which 
the public is most familiar, 








PUBLICITY ABOUT CORPORATIONS 


[THe Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


7 NHERE is an increasing demand for 
fuller knowledge of the affairs of cor- 
porations. Railroad accounting has 

become a science, and all railroads now publish 
reports of their business so full and clear that 
the public can learn their financial condition. 
The foint may well be made that the time 
has come for other corporations to systematize 
their accounting—and to give such publicity 
to their affairs—within wise limits—as will 
afford investors a knowledge of them approach- 
ing in exactness the knowledge they now have 
of the condition of the railroads. 

Railroad accounting—both in annual re- 
ports to stockholders and in statistics pre- 
pared daily, weekly, and monthly for the use of 
executive and managing officials—has become 
almost perfect. 

Railroading is, in principle, the same process 
all the world over. The same operation takes 
place on every road—i. e., locomotive engines 
haul freight and passengers from one station 
to another over a specially prepared road- 
way. This uniformity of fundamental con- 
ditions opened the way to uniformity of 
accounting. All railroads had equipment to 
maintain—locomotives and cars; all had tracks 
to maintain—rails, ties, and ballast; and all 
used substantially the same machinery, and 
supplied the same thing —transportation. 
With a total investment represented by more 
than twelve and one-half billion dollars of 
capital, in bonds and stock, the industry nat- 
urally received continuous expert attention, 
with the results that we have to-day. Rail- 
road reports come in all sizes and shapes, but 
the form of the report is much the same for 
all. The annual compilations of these reports, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—still faulty and incomplete as they 
are in many respects—show that the rail- 
road industry and its accounting to the public 
have been “standardized.” 

Now, the principle of giving publicity to a 
company’s financial condition may be held to 
apply to all corporations in which the public 
holds stock. The railroad industry is the larg- 


est single industry in the country, but there 
are a myriad of others in which the public are 
interested as stockholders. In all probability, 
within ten years we have brought into being 
corporations with an aggregate capital of not 
far short of ten billion dollars. In other 
words, there is nearly as much nominally in- 
vested in other industries as there is in rail- 
roading. And we have little or no organized 
and orderly publicity of the business sup- 
ported by this mass of capital. The question 
is—can we have organized publicity for it, 
and, if so, upon what lines must we proceed? 
Unlike railroad capital, this mass of capital 
does not represent a homogeneous business. 
It represents every kind of industrial and 
commercial activity under the sun—from 
plain coal-mining to selling dry-goods. One 
company grows or mines and sells raw mate- 
rials; another manufactures raw material into 
products of various kinds; another buys and 
sells these products; yet another does all three 
things. All companies which own their raw 
material in the ground, and manufacture 
and sell their own finished product to the con- 
sumer, have one or two features in common. 
Manufacturing companies are alike in one or 
two fundamental features that would appear 
in a full account of their financial condition, 
no matter what the difference be in product. 
Certain common principles apply to all 
trading companies. But can there be found 
a set of fundamental business features com- 
mon to all three classes of companies, so that 
we can erect a system of organized publicity 
that will fit them all? In treating this ques- 
tion, it is assumed that the purpose of pub- 
licity is primarily to enlighten stockholders. 
The safety of a stockholder’s money in- 
vested in any corporation depends ultimately 
upon the ability of the corporation to return 
to him a continuous and sufficient income in 
the form of dividends. Therefore, the first 
thing a stockholder has to know is how much 
his corporation is earning. He can discover 
this in the case of a railroad with a good deal 
of certainty, because he has definite standards 
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by which he can judge the items in a report 
covering maintenance, transportation, cost, 
etc. But what standards are there which 
will apply in this matter to both the United 
States Steel Company and the.H. B. Claflin 
Company, which owns department stores 
and supplies others with many kinds of goods? 
Unless a man is an expert of high degree, he 
cannot pass upon the propriety of the United 
States Steel Company’s charges for mainte- 
nance and depreciation, or of the valuation of 
inventories of the H. B. Claflin Company. 
And, unless he can do these things, he cannot 
be sure of the earning capacity of either com- 
pany. For the Steel Company’s charges of 
funds, in their accounts, to maintenance, depre- 
ciation, etc., make a vital element in deter- 
mining profits, as do the H. B. Claflin valua- 
tions of inventory every half-year. 

Yet accounts can be made up which will 
show the earning capacity of business corpora- 
tions. Every corporation needs “working 
capital’ —that is, cash and assets which can be 
quickly turned into cash, in use in the busi- 
ness, which are turned over and over during 
the year. If a corporation is reporting earn- 
ings in excess of its true earning capacity, it will 
surely, sooner or later, betray the fact by 
drawing upon its working capital for “per- 
manent investments,” in the shape of so- 
called tmprovements, which are nothing more 
than items of maintenance or depreciation. 
If a company can pay its dividends and main- 
tain or increase its working capital, the chances 
are good that its earnings are what they are 
stated to be—true net earnings. If the work- 
ing capital is not maintained, the reported 
earnings are not likely to be actual net earn- 
ings. It is, therefore, certain that the very 
minimum of publicity for all companies is a 
full and complete balance-sheet, or statement 
of assets and liabilities, from which a stock- 
holder can note the changes in “permanent 
investment” items and in working capital. 

Every company can issue a balance-sheet. 
This would be a beginning for a theme of gen- 
eral publicity for all. What more can be 
fairly demanded? 

Here the paths of the different corporations 
begin to branch off in all directions. A mining 
company must provide a fund for develop- 
ment work, and another to provide against 
the extinguishment of any of its ore-bodies; 
a manufacturing corporation must make 


provisions to maintain the physical condition 
and the competitive efficiency of plants and 
machinery; a trading corporation must be 
sure that the goods in its inventory are con- 
vertible into cash at the valuation placed upon 
them. Any individual company, for the sake 
of its stockholders, can employ independent 
auditors to certify that the books correctly 
represent the company’s actual transactions, 
and an independent appraiser to certify that 
values are what the books say they are, and 
that all maintenance and depreciation ac- 
counts are properly charged. But how to 
apply to these different companies a single 
general system of accounting in the absence 
of standards—each industry and almost each 
company being a law unto itself in these 
respects—is not clear. 

The annual report of the General Electric 
Company, however, is almost a model of what 
a manufacturing company’s report to stock- 
holders ought to be. The United States Steel 
Corporation’s report is an earnest and a good’ 
effort in the right direction, though not as 
good as that of the General Electric Company. 
There are few others that are more than pass- 
able. Whether the General Electric Company 
report could be taken.as a basis for all indus- 
trial companies is, however, doubtful. The 
absence of common standards is the root of the 
difficulty. Moreover, there are many com- 
panies which could not legitimately stand as 
much publicity as others, owing to peculiar 
conditions of competition. It would not be 
reasonable to demand such publicity, as it 
would destroy proper trade secrets. 

As things stand at present, not much more 
can wisely be demanded of industrial corpora- 
tions in general under a scheme of organized 
publicity than (1) A statement of net profits 
and their disposition; and (2) A full balance- 
sheet in such detail as to show the nature and 
amount of assets and liabilities. 

But passage of a law whereby to per cent. 
of a corporation’s stockholders could demand 
an independent audit and appraisal, and a 
report of the results of this audit directly to the 
stockholders, would very materially aid the 
public whose money is invested in industrial 
undertakings. The need of an independent 
auditor of railroad accounts is much less than 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago: the true need 
for independent auditing is in the accounting 
of industrial and commercial corporations, 
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A TWENTY-ONE-MILE TUNNEL BUILT IN FOUR YEARS ON UNPRECEDENTEDLY 


ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS TO THE 


PUBLIC —ITS CONSTRUCTION A STORY OF 


NOVEL ENGINEERING AND REMARKABLE MANAGEMENT—HOW TRENCHES AND 
TUNNELS WERE DUG THROUGH A MAZE OF PIPES AND SEWERS AND UNDER 
RIVERS—HOW IT LOOKS TODAY, WITH ITS MILES OF COOL, DRY VISTAS AND ITS 
DECORATED STATIONS—THE OTHER TRANSIT FACILITIES THAT WILL FOLLOW IT 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


7 YNHE completion of the New York 
subway opens a new era in rapid 
transit for crowded cities. The 

building of the twenty-one-mile tunnel has 
been a tremendous engineering achievement, 
involving picturesque feats never before 
attempted; but the deeper interest in the 
long tube lies in a meaning that reaches far 
beyond New York. For, though there are 
other subways, such as the short one in 
Boston, the builders of the New York sub- 
way boldly attacked the task of making a 
wholesale transfer of passenger traffic to an 
underground level. Definite plans have al- 
ready been made to follow this subway with 
others, until the whole city of New York is 
honeycombed with subterranean passages, 
and the busy streets are to be much less 
densely crowded. Other great cities must 
follow. In the near future, city-dwellers will 
ride underground. 

The subway has been building since 
March 24, 1900. Tunneling is still pro- 
gressing on the section that runs from City 
Hall in Manhattan under the East River to 
Brooklyn. But the main section, from City 
Hall up through the busy sections of Man- 
hattan to the outskirts of the city on the 
north, is practically completed. A recent trip 
in it, north from City Hall, showed what a 
vast stride from existing conditions had been 
conceived by the engineers who planned it. 


DOWN IN THE TUNNEL 


A short flight of steps leads down to the 
broad, cool platform of the underground 
station, the walls of which are finished in 
glazed white tiles, with borders and decora- 
tions in colors. The curve of the loop which 
springs from this station plunges off to 


the right in darkness. To the left, where the 
dimly lighted tunnel leads up-town, a gang of 
painters are at work, spraying the walls 
and roof with white paint, from pneumatic 
nozzles. Beyond, the long vista of box- 
like tube stretches off to indefinite distance— 
cool and silent. Countless steel pillars march 
away in the dim light of electric bulbs, set at 
intervals in such a position between the 
pillars that they cannot blind the eyes of 
the motormen who run the subway cars. 
The effect is like that in the snow-sheds 
of the Sierras, when the sun projects pencils 
of light through the crannies of the boards. 
One looks down a long, rectangular box, 


with transverse beams from invisible lights” 


illuminating the tracks far ahead. In the 
foreground, one sees a maze of pillars; in 
the distance, the perspective merges the 
pillars into walls. The air is dry and 
sweet. Steady walking brings one now 
and then to a little group of workmen—here 
painters, there track-layers, again electricians. 
Suddenly the tunnel grows lighter ahead—a 
station appears. 

Here are the same broad side platforms 
to serve the outer local tracks that appear 
at City Hall, and the island platform dividing 
the two inner tracks for express trains. 
Overhead bridges run from the island plat- 
form to the sides. White and colored tiles 
clothe and decorate the walls, as at City 
Hall; but here the colors and designs are 
different. Indeed,. no two stations look 
alike. At Bleecker Street is a broad, dark- 
blue panel with the name in large letters in 
the centre, and every few feet, in the frieze, 
is an artistic B. The decoration at Astor 
Place is the beaver that suggests the story 
of the Astor family. 
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THE SUBWAY ADVANCING THROUGH THE SOLID ROCK OF UPTOWN NEW YORK 


For once in a great practical municipal 
undertaking, beauty has been made an 
important element in the work. Each station 
has a distinguishing color-scheme, so that a 
passenger can tell at a glance from his car 
whether he has reached his station, even if 
he cannot see a sign. If he is going down- 
town, and the station to which he is directed 
is finished in white tiles with a gray frieze, in 
which ‘‘14”’ appears at intervals on shields 
held by eagles, he will not start to alight 
when he reaches the 23d Street station, with 
its wainscoting of pink Georgia marble and 
its 23s in frequent plaques. New York 
streets have always proved a bane to strangers 
—for they are hard to identify, and they 
frequently lack signs. The subway stations 
remove this difficulty: each tells, by numbers, 
letters, and symbols in every corner and in 
every detail what station it is. And the 
decorations which give this explanation are 
at many stations beautiful, and at all stations 
pleasing. Rookwood pottery, faience, and 
marble are used in many tints and in count- 
less designs. Never before has tiling been 
used on so vast a scale. Indeed, the general 
effect of a ride through the tunnel will be 
that of buzzing through a broad, airy passage, 
and flashing now and then into commodious, 


well-lighted rooms, offering a kaleidoscopic 
variety of color. Glass roofs provide the 
stations with plenty of light—which is diffused 
from the glazed tiles—and the platforms are 
broad enough to accommodate great crowds. 


THE THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM USED 


Electric cars in trains, run by the third- 
rail system, are used in the tunnel——the 
operation resembling that now in vogue on 
the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad. Ex- 
press trains, making thirty miles an hour, 
are run on the inner tracks between City 
Hall and 145th Street, stopping at stations 
about a mile and a half apart. The local 
trains, making fifteen miles an hour, stop 
every few blocks. Inconspicuous hooded 
entrances and exits—little kiosks of sheet- 
iron and glass—rising from the sidewalk, 
show where the subway stations are. And 
these are not placed on the main avenues, 
where the subway runs, but a few feet from 
the corner, down the side streets. 

Two years ago, New York was torn up 
from end to end. A _ spectator, looking 
up Fourth Avenue from the lower end of 
Union Square, saw before him a _ deep 
trench, extending up the street, peopled 
with hundreds of busy workmen.  Inter- 
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mittent blasts shook the air. Conveyers 
sailed along on cables overhead with loads of 
rock. Contractors’ wagons jolted here and 
there. The rapping of pneumatic hammers 
sounded with insistent shrillness. Crowds of 
idlers leaned over temporary fences, watching 
the work. Today, from the same point, he 
sees a long stretch of clean, asphalted pave- 
ment, stretching uptown, and nothing what- 
ever is visible to show that a great engineering 
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appointed. Mr. William Barclay Parsons 
drew up for them plans for a series of sub- 
way routes, which should cost $55,000,000. 
The Appellate Court of New York decided 
that these plans did not meet the provisions 
of the Rapid Transit Act, which created the 
Commission. The Commission and Mr. Par- 
sons went at the problem again—and planned 
out the present route. This starts at City 
Hall and runs north, up Elm Street and 
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UNION SQUARE AS THE WORK WAS BEGINNING ON THE WEST SIDE OF FOURTH AVENUE 


The first of five pictures taken at the same place showing the ‘‘ cut-and-cover’’ method of building the greater part of the subway 


feat has been performed there—not even a 
sign to say, “This way to the subway.’ So 
in other parts of the city. Yet, in a little 
more than four years, the city has been 
provided with a rapid-transit tunnel from end 
to end of its confines—a tunnel built with un- 
precedented economy, and under unprecedent- 
edly advantageous terms to the city, with no 
suspicion of graft about thewhole undertaking. 
THE BUILDERS AND THEIR TASK 

In 1894, under an act of the New York 

Legislature, a Rapid Transit Commission was 


Fourth Avenue, across 42d Street, and on 
up Broadway. At r1o4th Street, the route 
diverges—one branch runs to the Bronx 
Park on the northeastern edge of the city; 
the other to the Harlem Ship Canal at 
Kingsbridge. The contract was let to John 
B. McDonald, who distributed sections of 
the work to various sub-contractors. The 
cost to the city will be about $40,000,000, 
which is covered by an issue of bonds. Mr. 
McDonald’s company are expending about 
$18,000,000 more for equipment; and they 
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will operate the subway transit system for 
fifty years. During this time, the company 
will gradually repay the city the $40,000,000 
advanced, and when the fifty years are up, 
the subway reverts to the city gratis, and the 
equipment must be turned over at a fair 
price. A later contract was made on similar 


terms for an extension of the subway south 
from City Hall, under the East River to 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn—work on which is 


UNION SQUARE WHEN THE WEST HALF OF THE TRENCH HAD REACHED ITS DEPTH 


now rapidly progressing. The subway, then, 
as an achievement, has three aspects. Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, and 
their associates on the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, did an immense public service in 
formulating and vigorously pushing forward 
a great project on terms that are positively 
profitable to the city. Mr. William Barclay 
Parsons, the Chief Engineer, and Mr. George 
S. Rice, the Deputy Chief Engineer, planned 
and supervised the whole undertaking, so 
that they are the creators and fashioners of 
the subway; and their office, auditing all 
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bills, has been a sure check on all attempts 


at graft. Mr. McDonald and the sub- 
contractors, following the plans of the 
engineers, performed remarkable feats in 


rapidly driving the tunnel forward through 
a very maze of pipes and sewers, “‘in all 
manner of streets,” in pushing it through 
underground springs and quicksands, through 
rocky hills and over deep-cut dales—even 
beneath a river—under vexatious difficulties 





not the least of which have been strikes. 
Indeed, the subway is a monument to a great 
public, professional, and executive accom- 
plishment. 

The illustrations tell the actual story of 
construction and show the conditions with 
which the engineers and contractors had to 
deal. After considering different forms of 
tunnel, the engineers decided that a shallow 
trench with a roof to support the surface of 
the street would be far better than a deep tun- 
nel, such as those in London and Paris. The 
subway, however, had to pass through at 
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least one steep and rocky hill, and it had to 
dive beneath two rivers. Here, of course, 
deep tunnels were necessary. Moreover, the 
point where the tunnel emerged from the hill 
was far up its side, and here the only possible 
method of keeping a level track was to carry 
the line on an elevated structure to the oppo- 
site hill, where the tunnel began again. The 
trench form of construction, however, was 
employed to advantage throughout the greater 
part of the distance. There are 134 miles 
of subway proper, 54 miles of elevated via- 
duct, and 5 miles of deep tunnels. 
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street at the same time and to support the 
street-car lines on bridges and trestles, and 
to make a street of boards for wagon traffic. 


“cc 


THE ‘‘ CUT-AND-COVER’”’ PROCESS 


A recent visit to the section of the subway 
now progressing on lower Broadway not only 
made clear this ‘“‘cut-and-cover’’ process at 
its best, but gave a novel experience. The 
contract for this section was let after the 
engineers had obtained two years’ experience 
with subway building, and had learned to 
avoid interference with the street traffic. 





FINISHING THE WEST HALF OF THE TRENCH AT UNION SQUARE— THE METHOD OF WATERPROOFING 


THE 


The usual method followed was the ‘‘cut- 
and-cover’’ method. The five pictures show- 
ing the progress of the work at Union Square 
indicate how the work was carried on. First, 
one side of the street was blasted out to the 
depth of thirty feet or more, and one-half 
of the subway structure was built in this 
trench. The workmen had to drift under 
and support on beams one pair of surface 
tracks of the trolley line. As soon as the sub- 
way structure in this half of the roadway 
was completed and roofed over, the process 
was repeated under the other half of the 
street. In many places, however, it was 
found necessary to open both sides of the 





BOTTOM AND SIDES SHOWN 


Lower Broadway is one of the busiest streets 
in the world, and it could not be obstructed. 
I entered a tunnel at Bowling Green, and 
walked up Broadway underground till | 
reached a point where a gang of Italians were 


.busily undermining the street, while crowds 


passed overhead in utter ignorance that any- 
thing was going on beneath their feet. The 
ground was soft here, and the workmen were 
digging it away, making steady progress 
straight up the street and putting in braces 
to support the surface as fast as they pro- 
ceeded. How inconspicuously they worked 
is illustrated by an incident that recently 
occurred. The head contractor himself goes 
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to his office every morning in the Park Row 
Building, which is very near tke lower Broad- 
way section. One morning he stopped and 
said to one of the sub-contractors: ‘“‘ Why 
isn’t this work pushed faster? You will have 
to get some men at work or your section will 
never be done in time. I have passed here 
every morning and have never seen more 
than a handful of men.” 

The sub-contractor smiled and replied, 
‘‘All that time I have had 200 Italians busy 


opr bg 


a shallow subway will outweigh all the dis- 
advantages which New York has experienced 
—which could have been avoided if a deep 
tunnel had been made. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TUBE 


After the trench was dug in the sections 
now completed, a form of construction was 
employed designed to obviate the disadvan- 
tages of the shallow subways previously built. 
The subway must be dry. Others have 
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THE WEST HALF OF THE SUBWAY AT UNION SQUARE FINISHED AND COVERED AND THE EAST HALF 
UNDER WAY 


day and night, and my excavation is nearly 
completed.”’ 

Briefly, for several blocks the earth had 
been hollowed out beneath Broadway, while 
passers-by were ignorant that any more than 
preliminary work was being done, and even 
the chief contractor had been deceived. In 
other places where the street was opened and 
blasting went on—for Manhattan Island is 
practically one long ledge—great canyons 
yawned along the avenues, but there was a 
minimum of disturbance, considering the 
method employed. And the advantages of 


been known to leak because, althcugh 
waterproofed on the bottom, they had not 
been waterproofed to the top of the sides 
or on the roof. Therefore, the New York 
subway was built thus: Top, sides, and 
bottom were constructed of concrete and 
waterproofing in alternate layers, incasing 
a framework of steel beams. The roof was 
supported by steel pillars not more than 
five feet apart and set in parallel rows in 
the concrete of top and bottom. The 
subway is, therefore, a long, rectangular 
box, thoroughly waterproofed. Its shallow- 
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ness makes it possible to do away with arti- 
ficial ventilation. Enough air enters at the 
stations to keep the tunnel fresh and sweet, 
and the rush of cars is counted upon to keep 
the air in motion. 


TROUBLES WITH UNDERGROUND PIPES 


Since the tunnel was driven forward so 
close to the surface, it met innumerable ob- 
stacles. All the water-pipes, gas-pipes, and 
sewers met had to be removed and replaced 
or diverted. As the pipes were encountered, 
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sition shown in the last illustration. As an 
indirect result of the building of the subway, 
the city’s underground pipes along its course 
have emerged from chaos into order. 

Miles on miles of sewers, too, had to be 
rebuilt. In one aspect, the driving of a 
trench through New York’s streets was a bit 
of exploration disclosing unexpected con- 
ditions. The city’s sewers were found to 
be in a decidedly uneconomic tangle. Some 
were too large for their purposes, some too 
small. One sewer would be found to run 
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UNION SQUARE WITH THE SUBWAY COMPLETED —CARTS REMOVING THE DEBRIS 


they were hung up by chains to the timbers 
supporting the street. Engineers declared 
that it would be impossible to blast out rock 
from beneath these pipes without smashing 
them; and they came from far and near to 
see the thing done It was done. The 
dynamite explosions expended their force, 
and all danger from flying pieces of rock 
was prevented by the use of great thick 
mats woven from rope, which were laid over 
the sections of rock to be blasted. As the 
pipes, however, could not be left in their 
former criss-crossed maze, forty-five miles of 
new pipes were laid down in the orderly po- 


above another instead of into it. In one 
place, the water-pipes, thickly incrusted with 
filth, were found running straight through a 
sewer. The engineers of one era of the city’s 
development had built the sewers that 
contemporary conditions called for; their 
successors had added others quite unrelated 
to the earlier ones. This confusion the 
builders of the subway remedied as far as 
they could. 

At first they built the new sewers of brick. 
Presently the bricklayers, who were receiv- 
ing $5.20 a day, struck for higher wages. The 
work stopped. The indispensable bricklayers 
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left the subway. But the old adage came 
to Mr. Parsons’s mind: ‘“‘There are more ways 
to kill a cat than by choking him with cream.” 
Concrete work was cheap; why not build 
the sewers of concrete? Experiments were 
unexpectedly successful. Thereafter, con- 
crete was used almost exclusively—a new 
kind of sewer had been evolved, cheaper than 
the brick sewer, and better. This is one of 
the many contributions which the building of 
the subway has made to engineering. 


DANGER FROM CAVE-INS 


Other difficulties were encountered. In 
some places, the subway crossed under the 
elevated railroad, so that the elevated struc- 





THE FIRST STEPS IN OPENING A TRENCH FOR THE 
SUBWAY 


ture, as well as the street surface, must be 
shored up. Brooks were found meandering 
along beneath the surface, and, in one place 
uptown, a spring was found which, in the old 
days of New York, formed a pond on the sur- 
face. Successive accumulations had buried 
the pond far underground, but it was still 
there to trouble the workman. It had to 
be led aside until the water-tight subway 
could be built through it. The route shaved 
beneath the statue of Columbus at Columbus 
Circle. This, too, had to be supported until 
the tunnel could be finished beneath it. The 


new building of the New York Times, on 


Broadway, was designed to stretch out over 
the subway route. Naturally, it would not 
do to make one structure of the two under- 





WHERE THE ELEVATED RAILWAY \HAD TO BE SUP- 
PORTED WHILE THE SUBWAY RAN BENEATH 





THE DEEP HOLE DUG IN FRONT OF THE GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION AT 42d STREET 
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THE TANGLE OF PIPES THAT THE DIGGERS HAD 
TO DISPOSE OF 


ge ie takings. So the building and the subway 
WHERE THE SUBWAY RAN BENEATH A PART OF were built separately. The 7imcs Building 
ee can now be entirely removed without inter- 
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HOW THE SURFACE TRACKS WERE SUPPORTED WHEN BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET WERE UNDERMINED 
—THE TWO FORMS OF BRIDGE SHOWN 
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THE METHOD OF MAKING THE WHOLE TUNNEL WATERTIGHT — WATERPROOFING THE TOP 


fering with the subway, and vice versa, though 
the ribs of the two structures interlap. 


MINING OUT A TUNNEL 


Actual mining operations had to be car- 
ried on to construct the section through the 
rocky hill uptown which reaches from 157th 
Street to Fort George; for here, at the high- 
est parts of the hill, the tunnel is 200 feet 
below the surface. The hill was attacked 
in six places. A tunnel was driven at 157th 
Street and another at the Fort George end. 
A shaft was sunk at 167th Street and an- 
other at 181st Street, exactly like the shafts 
of western mines, and from the bottom of 
each of these shafts tunneling went on in 
both directions. The tunnels met within 
the proverbial hair’s breadth. Thirty-five 
men worked constantly at each heading, 
thudding away with their compressed-air 
drills, and blasting the drilled rock out every 
morning. As soon as the headings had ad- 


vanced from the shafts, mules were taken 
below to draw cars loaded with débris from 
the headings to the skips, which ran up and 
down the shafts. They did not see daylight 


ONE OF THE SEWERS THAT HAD TO BE DIVERTED 
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A NOVEL FEAT—RUNNING THE SUBWAY THROUGH 
ONE END OF THE NEW “TIMES” BUILDING 


again until the tunnel had been completed 
from one side of the hill to the other and they 
were able to walk out at one end. This sec- 
tion of the subway was blasted out of the 
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HOW A LARGE PIPE WAS DIVIDED SO THAT 
ANOTHER MIGHT PASS IT 


solid rock, so that one deep tunnel exists on 
the subway route as long as the whole Boston 
subway. A curious feature of this work was 
that, shortly after operations began in the 


AFTER THE BRICKLAYERS STRUCK, SEWERS WERE MADE OF CONCRETE 
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portions that had no access to the street ex- 
cept by vertical shafts 100 feet deep, an army 
of rats made their appearance. Miners say 
that a mine without rats is unlucky; but here 
the omen was at fault, for one of the few seri- 
ous accidents that occurred took place in 
this tunnel. One night, without warning, a 
section of rock fell from the roof, killing some 
Italians who were working below. 


TUNNELING UNDER A RIVER 


But by far the most interesting section 
was that which crosses the Harlem River. 
Many plans were discussed. A deep tunnel 
would have required a dive far down below 
the subway level of the river. Accord- 





WHERE TUNNEL CHANGES TO TRENCH 


ingly, the first plan considered was that of 
preserving the level grade by building cais- 
sons in the river and sending workmen down 
to construct the tunnel on piles just below the 
river bottom. The contractors, however, 
finally evolved an unprecedented engineering 
device, which worked out so successfully that 
it will doubtless be much used in the future. 
Sections of the subway were built in the form 
of tubes, which were closed at each end 
with water-tight covers. These were in- 
closed in a rectangular structure of iron 
and concrete, sunk to the river bottom, 
and bolted to the advancing tunnel. This 
proved to be a safe method of tunneling 
under rivers. 

The Brooklyn tunnel, on the other hand, 
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A NEW ENGINEERING FEAT — SINKING SECTIONS 
OF THE SUBWAY TO MAKE A TUNNEL UNDER THE 
HARLEM RIVER 


must progress from shore to shore below the 
bottom of the East River. Diamond drill 
borings were made all the way across, so that, 
before the tunnel was planned, the engineers ~ 
knew just what kind of material—clay, sand, 





RIVER TUNNEL SECTIONS 
AND COVERING THEM WITH CONCRETE 


BOLTING THE HARLEM 
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WHERE MINING WAS CARRIED ON AT 167th STREET 
150 FEET UNDERGROUND 


or rock—they should have to pass through 
over each foot of the distance. The tunnel 


is now progressing in the traditional way. 
Shields driven by compressed air are being 
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THE MULES STABLED IN THE MINE AT 167th STREE1 


pushed forward, biting their way out under 
the river. Workmen stand in this shield, and 
dig out with picks the material into which 
the shields have bitten. This is then carried 
out on cars to the mouth of the tunnel. All 
the work must go on under air-pressure, for 
the great danger in under-river tunneling is 
that the water from above shall force its way 
down into the bore. Accurate knowledge of 
the material ahead of the shield is absolutely 


BEFORE THE CONCRETE FLOOR WAS LAID 
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THE TRACKS EMERGE AT 122d STREET— 


necessary, for, even when the air-pressure in 
the tunnel is enough to offset any pressure from 
outside, there is still danger of ‘‘blow-outs.”’ 
A “‘blow-out” takes place when there is a 
layer of river bottom, thin and of unstable 
material, between the heading of the tunnel 
and the water of the river. The compressed 
air forces its way in bubbles up through the 
sludge of the river bottom faster than it can 
be supplied by air-compressors at the inner 
end of the tunnel. The water then pours in. 
The utmost care has been taken to make 


this East River tunnel so that it shall 
reduce the danger of ‘‘blow-outs’”’ to a 
minimum. 

MODERN DEVICES EMPLOYED 


Every modern device has been used, 
not only on these more picturesque parts 
of the subway, but throughout the whole 
route, to expedite the work and make it 
as strong, safe, and cheap as possible. The 
drilling was done by automatic compressed- 
air drills. In many places, electric conveyers 
were used to carry away to waiting carts the 
material taken from the trench. More than 
three and one-quarter millions cubic yards of. 


material was removed—a full half of it rock. © 


Sixty-two thousand tons of steel went into 
beams and girders, which were riveted to- 
gether with the utmost rapidity. Many a 
crowd stopped to watch the process. A beam 
was swung into place. A rivet-heater picked 
a red-hot rivet from his forge and tossed it 
to a waiting workman, fifteen feet away, who 
caught it deftly in a tin pail. An iron-worker 
picked it out with pincers, jabbed it into the 


hole in the adjusted beams, and jammed a 
dolly-bar against it. Another placed the 
automatic riveter on the end of the rivet and 
pressed the lever. There was a quick, eager 
rapping, and the rivet was clinched home. 
The iron-work went up as if by magic. 
HONEST WORK DEMANDED 
The elaborate precautions of the engineers 
have left no loopholes for dishonest work, 
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even if any had been attempted. A large 
force of inspectors, appointed under civil 
service rules, scrutinized all materials used 
in construction and audited all bills. The 
supervision went even further. Not even 
the prices for material set down in the cata- 
logues of business houses were deemed low 
enough, but manufacturers were visited be- 
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manufacturers and examined materials as 
they were being made. The cement, for ex- 
ample, was examined as it was being manu- 
factured, and each lot was tagged for its desti- 
nation in some one section of the subway. 
Records were kept. One may select any 
bag of the cement used in the miles and 
miles of subway concrete, and the engineers, 
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EACH UNDERGROUND STATION IS DECORATED WITH A DISTINCTIVE DESIGN—THE BEAVER DEVICE OF 


THE ASTORS AT 


fore an order was given, and prices were ob- 
tained as low as any sharp business-man 
doing business on his own account could 
secure. I have compared bills submitted for 
subway materials with the prices given in 
the manufacturers’ trade-lists, and in all 
cases the prices in the bills were lower. 
Moreover, the inspectors, not content with 
examining materials as they were delivered 
at the subway, went into the works of 


ASTOR PLACE 


BEFORE COMPLETION 


by examining their records, could tell just 
exactly when that cement was made and 
who inspected and passed it. The steel, 
the paint, the asphalt, indeed all the material 
used, was examined and tested with a thor- 
oughness never before devoted to a great en- 
gineering work. Countless photographs were 
taken of the materials as they were tested, 
and of every detail of the work since the first 
shovelful of earth was upturned for the sub- 
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way on March 24, 1900, to provide a perma- 
nent record of what was done. 

Accidents were few considering the magni- 
tude of the work. The most serious was 
an explosion in the Park Avenue tunnel, 
which runs from 34th to 42d streets, be- 
neath the already existing tunnel through 
which run the Fourth Avenue cars. This 
explosion broke all the windows in the 
Grand Central Station and those of all the 
buildings for a block on Park Avenue. At this 
same place, Major Shaler, an able engineer, 
was killed by a fall of rock from the roof of 
the tunnel. Indeed, in this short section 
more bad luck was concentrated than in all 
the rest of the subway. 

From 168th Street to the City Hall are 
facilities for express trains running as fast 
as thirty miles an hour, with stations one 
mile and a half apart, though the main 
express traffic will run between 96th 
Street and the City Hall. There is a 
fifth track at 42d Street, 14th Street, and 
Spring Street, so that cars can be switched 
off at these points. There is a loop at 
the City Hall, and a double loop will be 
provided at the Battery, so that some of the 
cars running downtown can turn back at the 
City Hall and some of the Brooklyn cars can 
return to Brooklyn from the Battery, allowing 
only the required number of cars to cover the 
stretch of lower Broadway between the City 
Hall and the Battery. 

Power is furnished to run the trains from 
the largest power-station in the country, on 
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PAINTING THE INTERIOR WITH PNEUMATIC SPRAYS 


s9th Street, with a capacity of 132,000 
horse-power. To prevent accident, the cables 
containing the electricity for power are in 
ducts built into the side-wall of the subway, 
as shown in the second photograph illustra- 
ting the progress of the work at Union Square. 
There are separate ducts for conveying the 
electricity for lighting, which are separated 
from the inside of the subway and are inde- 
pendent of the power cables. The third rail 
is to be covered. The pillars holding up the 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBWAY IS OF THIS GENERAL CHARACTER 
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THE CARAVEL DECORATION AT THE COLUMBUS 
CIRCLE STATION 

An example of the method of symbolizing the name of the station 
by an appropriate design 


roof of the subway are so close together that, 
even if a train should run off the track, it 
eould not project over upon the adjoining 
track. Accidents, therefore, are very un- 
likely to occur, and, even if one should occur, 
it could not prove such a catastrophe as hap- 
pened in the underground tube in Paris. The 
contractors have even used 1oo-pound rails, 
though the contract called for only 80- 
pound rails, and are expending $18,000,000 
for equipment, although the original esti- 
mate was $8,000,000. 

There is no doubt that there will be a tre- 
mendous rush of people to use the subway 
cars. No new transit line was ever opened 
in New York that was not speedily utilized 
to the limit of its capacity. There are now 
more than 140,000 passengers in the rush 
hour alone, night and morning, riding up and 
down Manhattan Island in the surface cars 
and the elevated railroad, and nearly 35,00c 
crossing between Brooklyn and New York. 
And, of course, the traffic is heavy during the 
other hours of the day, for more than two 
and one-half million passengers ride on the 
cars daily in New York, and about one and 
a quarter million in Brooklyn. The hourly 
capacity of the subway between the City Hall 
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A DRAWING SHOWING THE PLAN OF THE SUBWAY AS COMPLETED AT TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND 
FOURTH AVENUE 
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and 42d Street is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 43,000 passengers. 


‘* HARLEM IN FIFTEEN MINUTES” 


If previous experience in New York is any 
criterion, the subway will do full duty, and 
yet the surface and elevated roads will all 
be crowded. No permanent relief from the 
present congestion of traffic in New York will 
take place until additional transit undertak- 
ings now planned or under way have been 
finished. But beyond doubt the subway 
will add to the speed and convenience of the 
passage up and down town. “Harlem in 
fifteen minutes” has long been a cry of New 
Yorkers. This consummation has now been 
reached. The tunnel is cool in summer; it 
will be warm in winter; on rainy days, it 
offers dryness, and on sunny days, shade. 


A LINK IN A GREAT SYSTEM 


The subway, however, is but a link in a 
great system which has been evolved for 
New York to render this most crowded of 
the world’s areas a part of the mainland, 
though it is completely surrounded by 
water, into which and out of which can 
conveniently move the half-million workers 
who toil in the city though they sleep in the 
country. 

Already the New York Central Railroad 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, which carry an army of ‘‘com- 
muters’’ in and out of the city daily, over 
country within a radius of forty miles, have 
made arrangements to change their suburban 
systems from steam railroads to electric. 
At great expense, the terminal yards at the 
Grand Central Station have been largely ex- 
tended. Suburban trains will be replaced 
by trains similar to those running in the sub- 
way, and a station will be built along the east 
side of the yard, just north of the Grand 
Central Station, where passengers will alight 
for a short walk which will bring them to the 
subway cars. A practically uniform transit 
system will thus extend, with one break at 
the Grand Central Station, from the Borough 
Hall in Brooklyn to Connecticut and Hudson 
River towns. Dwellers in the suburban dis- 
tricts will be provided with a swift and 
comfortable means of transit, unmarred 
by smoke and cinders, between their homes 
and their places of work. Possibly even 
closer connection may be made between the 
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subway and these electric railways to the 
suburbs. 

The New York and New Jersey Railroad 
Company are now completing their tunnel 
under the Hudson River from Jersey City to 
Christopher Street in New York, through 
which a trolley line will run. Work on this 
has‘ been carried on simultaneously with the 
building of the subway. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S TUNNEL 


But the greatest project of all is the tunnel 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which will cost 
from sixty million to seventy million dollars. 
Here was a problem indeed. A tunnel has 
been planned to pass far under the bottom of 
the Hudson River, large and stable enough 
to bear heavy passenger trains passing in and 
out of the new Pennsylvania Railroad Ter- 
minal, which will be built in along 33d 
Street between Seventh and Ninth Avenues. 
Samples of the river bottom show neither 
rock nor sand, nor even ordinary mud or clay. 
There is no sharp division between the river 
and its bed. The water gradually thickens 
with silt at the bottom until the mud is able 
to support a sounding-lead, but even here 
the material is of the consistency of crude 
petroleum. With depth, it grows more like 
mud, but for many feet there is nothing firmer 
than mud. The Pennsylvania Tunnel ac- 
cordingly will consist of two tubes of iron 
reinforced with concrete, resting on piles. 
Shields will be pushed forward as in the two 
tunnels already mentioned, piles will be 
driven down, and section after section of iron 
will be bolted one to another until the river 
is crossed. This tunnel will continue across 
the city, past the new terminal, under the 
subway at 33d Street, and beneath the 
East River, to the terminal of the Long 
Island Railroad at Long Island City. A con- 
nection will be made with the subway where 
it crosses, so that Long Island and New Jer- 
sey people will have as easy access to all parts 
of the city as those who live along the New 
York Central Railroad and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Work on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Tunnel has already 
begun. 

When the projected extensions of the sub- 
way have been completed, and the two addi- 
tional bridges to Long Island to follow the 
second Brooklyn Bridge which was opened last 
fall, New York will no longer be an island. 
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characteristics. The following are a few of 





SHALL point out what every intelligent 

individual and what different classes 

and communities may do to combat 
tuberculosis. Let me begin with the con- 
sumptive himself, and those who live with 
him. 

He should know the nature of his disease; 
he should know that it is preventable and 
curable, and that he can protect himself 
from reinfection, and thus hasten his cure, by 
religiously adhering to the instructions con- 
cerning the disposition of his sputum and his 
mode of life. Those living or associating 
with him, relatives or friends, should treat 
the consumptive kindly and considerately ; 
but they should be firm if he becomes negli- 
gent, and under no consideration allow 
careless expectorating or slackness in the 
other precautions. They should, however, 
know that the conscientious consumptive is 
as safe to associate with as anybody else, and 
never should they make him feel as if he were 
an outcast. 

KINDLY TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTIVES 

An exaggerated fear of a consumptive is 
unjust and cruel. We should always bear 
in mind that he needs our sympathy and 
brotherly love, and that we can never tell 
when this disease may come very close to 
us, or may even strike us ourselves. As a 
rule, it is not difficult to get along with a 
consumptive individual. In an address, which 
I delivered before the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence, ““A Plea for Justice to the 
Consumptive,” I made public the opinions of 
a number of our most eminent specialists on 
the subject. The address was intended to 
counteract the rather increasing official and 
private fear of consumptives, and a tendency 
to ascribe to them unfavorable mental 


the expressions of opinion which came to me 
as a result of my inquiry: 

Doctor William Osler, Professor of Medi- 
cine of Johns Hopkins University and 
Physician-in-Chief of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, wrote: 


‘“‘T quite sympathize with you in your movement. 
My impression is that the unfortunate victims of 
tuberculosis are above the average in their mental 
and moral character.”’ 

Doctor Vincent Y. Bowditch, of Boston, 
Founder and Physician-in-Chief of the Sharon 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, and Visiting 
Physician to the Massachusetts State Sana- 
torium, wrote: 


‘‘T can give my testimony to innumerable cases 
of consumptives of patient suffering, of unselfishness 
and of heroic struggle against weakness and nervous 
irritation. I have certainly seen, in conse- 
quence of this fear of the consumptive, the most 
brutal exhibitions of selfishness among the friends 
and relatives of patients suffering with pulmonary 
disease, and more than I have ever seen among those 
afflicted.” 


Doctor James Tyson, of Philadelphia, 
Professor of Medicine of the University of 
Pennsylvania, wrote: 


“‘T am thoroughly in sympathy with you in the 
feeling that there is a ridiculous phthisiophobia 
[fear of consumptives] now prevalent which is far 
more selfish than any conduct I have observed in 
the average consumptive. I am totally out of 
sympathy with the methods which have been 
pursued to discriminate against the consumptive.” 


To me, the most beautiful tribute was paid 
to the character of the consumptive in a 
letter from the eminent Doctor E. L. Trudeau, 
of the Saranac Lake Sanatorium, who is 
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equally well known for his philanthropic 
and for his scientific works. Here are his 
words: 

“‘T have seen all the finer traits of human nature 
developed to the fullest extent by the burdens 
which chronic and fatal illness, often slow in its 
progress, adds to the sum total of what men and 
women usually have to endure in life. I have seen 
certainly more patience, courage, self-denial, and 
unselfish devotion to others in consumptives than 
I have noticed in the majority of healthy human 
beings. Indeed, the Sanatorium work never could 
have been carried on were it not for the self- 
sacrificing devotion to the suffering of others shown 
by ‘my associates, the nurses, and even the em- 
ployees at the Sanatorium, most of them having 
come here originally because suffering from tuber- 
culous disease. History is full of instances which 
prove that tuberculosis does not interfere with the 
development, to the highest degree, of the intel- 
lectual, the moral, or the ethical sides of man’s 
nature.” 


It has been my own privilege for well-nigh 
twenty years, as general practitioner and 
consultant, to come in contact with thousands 
of consumptives of all classes of society, in 
private homes, health resorts, sanatoria, and 
public and private hospitals. My observa- 
tions concur with what has been said by the 
men whom I have just quoted, to whom I 
look up as teachers and men of indisputable 
authority. I may say that among the sweet- 
est experiences and recollections of my life, 
I will always count the gratitude of the 
consumptives, poor or rich, which they have 
expressed to me, either on the assurance of 
their recovery or for the care bestowed upon 
them when they were beyond human help. 

Having outlined our duty in general when 
in contact with consumptives, let me now 
consider what we can do in the prevention and 
treatment of consumption when our position 
in life offers particular opportunity to be 
helpful in this great and good cause. I will 
begin with the men and women who have 
the noblest, highest, and most responsible 
calling, that of educators of our children. 


THE DUTY OF SCHOOLS 


The school-teacher, the school superin- 
tendent, and the school boards have a great 
mission in protecting children from con- 
tracting tuberculosis. Our school buildings 
should be models of sanitary construction and 
ventilation; there should be no school without 
a large playground, or at least a roof-garden, 
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where the children may play at recess and, 
at the same time, breathe pure, fresh, and 
unstinted air. The teachers should teach the 
love of the judicious use of cold water and 
the love of fresh air so that the little ones, 
particularly when they are the children of 
poor and ignorant parents, may serve as 
missionaries at home. The school superin- 
tendents should study the curriculum, and 
arrange it to the best advantage for the 
children’s health, considering carefully the 
division of physical and mental development. 
There is too great a tendency to develop the 
intellect of our children to the detriment of 
their physical welfare. School-teachers should 
study the children’s physical as well as intel- 
lectual needs; they should know the symp- 
toms of the general appearance of a tuberculous 
or scrofulous child. Scrofulosis, which is 
only a milder type of tuberculosis, manifests 
itself in children usually by extreme paleness, 
constant running of the nose or ears, skin 
eruptions, or flabby skin or muscles. Some- 
times these little sufferers are phlegmatic and 
sometimes very irritable. When the bones 
or joints become affected a lameness can 
usually be observed. 

The duty of the school-teacher, when she 
discovers such a child, is evident. She 
should hand it over to the school physician, 
who in turn should give the parents advice 
for future procedure, and she should insist 
on cleanly habits among her pupils. 


HOW PREACHERS MAY HELP 


The duties of the clergyman in the combat 
of tuberculosis are akin to those of the 
teacher. He should encourage healthful, 
moral, outdoor amusements among old and 
young. He should see that his church is 
well ventilated and hygienically constructed 
and managed. The use of individual com- 
munion-cups should be encouraged. Fixed car- 
pets should not be used in places of worship 
where so many people congregate. Catholic 
priests, in charge of large congregations, may 
do well to follow the example of the great 
Roman divine, the Bishop of Fano in Italy. 
In a circular recently issued by him, he asks 
the priests of his diocese to comply with the 
following rules: 


1. In every church, the floor must be regularly 
cleaned with sawdust saturated with a strong 
sublimate solution. This thorough cleaning should 
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take place particularly after holidays, when great 
masses of people have visited the church. 

2. Every week. all ordinary chairs and con- 
fessional chairs must be thoroughly cleaned with 


moist rags. 
3. The grate of the confessional chairs must be 


washed every week with lye and then polished. 
THE AID OF THE NEWSPAPERS 


The public press is doing admirable service 
in the dissemination of knowledge regarding 
the prevention of consumption. Unfortu- 
nately, many of our otherwise most respectable 
newspapers still lend their columns to the 
most unscrupulous and dangerous quack 
advertisements. ‘‘Absolutely sure consump- 
tion cures”’ are advertised daily, and many 
consumptives, particularly among the poorer 
classes, fall victims to charlatans. It cannot be 
proclaimed too loud, nor said too often, that 
consumption is not cured by quacks, patent 
medicines, or other secret remedies, but 
solely and exclusively by the scientific and 
judicious use of fresh air, sunshine, water, 
abundant and good food (milk, meat, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, etc.), and the help of 
certain medicinal substances when these 
hygienic and dietetic means do not suffice 
in themselves to combat the disease. 

The thorough and constant supervision of 
the pulmonary invalid, the immediate inter- 
vention when new symptoms manifest them- 
selves or old ones become aggravated, or do 
not disappear rapidly enough, the prescribing 
of proper food and drink, can be done only 
by the thoroughly trained physician. A 
climatic change is not always necessary, and 
we have evidence enough that, even in our 
home climates, such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, consumptives have 
been cured, either under the judicious manage- 
ment of their family physicians or in special 
institutions. 

To break the nefarious trade of the man 
who deals in ‘‘sure and infallible’? consump- 
tion remedies, to stop the practice of the 
men and women who claim to be able to 
diagnose and treat consumption by letter, 
the Christian Scientists, the faith curist, who 
ridicule preventive measures and the laws 
of cleanliness and hygiene—which are the 
laws of God—but who, as a token of faith, 
demand their fees in advance—we have but 
one weapon, and that is education—education 
by a conscientious press, the physician, the 
clergyman, and the teacher. 
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If the individual citizen is in the presence 
of a consumptive who is not yet under 
medical care, he should teach the invalid all 
he can of the prevention of consumption and 
advise him to seek the counsel of a competent 
physician. If the patient is too poor to pay 
for a consultation, refer him to one of the 
dispensaries or special hospitals, for no 
consumptive patient, no matter in what stage 
of the disease, should be without medical 
attendance. 


THE SAFETY OF SANATORIA 


If at all possible, the patient should be 
treated in a sanatorium—that is, an institution 
designed especially for consumptives, usually 
situated in a healthful locality, somewhat 
elevated, relatively free from dust and 
traffic, where only patients suffering from 
tuberculosis are received. In these institu- 
tions, the greatest care is exercised every- 
where, in buildings and surroundings, to 
avoid the possible transmission of the disease 
to employees, visitors, or the neighborhood 
of the institution, and equally great care is 
exercised to prevent a reinfection of the 
patients themselves. All the precautions 
which provide for the destruction of the 
infectious expectoration are carried out with 
the utmost rigor in the sanatorium. A 
voluntary violation of rules relating to the 
disposal of the expectoration is followed by 
immediate dismissal of the offender. 

The hygienic and preventive measures in 
these modern sanatoria are so thorough that 
one is in less danger of becoming infected 
with the germs of consumption there than 
anywhere else. It is of the rarest occurrence 
that any of the physicians, nurses, or em. 
ployees in such an institution contracts 
tuberculosis. This is a very good proof of 
how easily infection can be avoided when 
physician and patient work together to 
combat this great foe of mankind. 

In localities where sanatoria for con- 
sumptives exist the mortality from consump- 
tion among the inhabitants of the villages 
in which they are situated has greatly 
decreased since the establishment of the 
institutions. The good hygienic and pre- 
ventive measures instituted in the sanatoria 
have been voluntarily imitated by the 
villagers, and, as a result, the mortality from 
pulmonary tuberculosis among the inhabi- 
tants has gradually decreased. 
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The sanatoria, better than anything else, 
have demonstrated the absolute curability 
of tuberculosis, particularly when treated in 
the early stages. Some of them report as 
many as 75 per cent. of cures, the great 
majority of which are lasting, as careful 
inquiry among the discharged patients 
constantly proves. Even more remarkable 
results are obtained in the treatment of 
scrofulous and tuberculous children in special 
sanatoria located along the seacoast. In 
Europe, particularly in France, Holland, and 
Germany, there are along the seacoasts 
numerous splendidly equipped sanatoria for 
that purpose. In the United States, we have 
thus far virtually none of this. class of 
institutions; I am, however, pleased to state 
that the New York Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor has estab- 
lished this season such a one at Seabreeze, 
Coney Island. 

There are in the United States a number 
of institutions for paying, as well as for poor, 
consumptive adult patients, but far too few 
of either class. There is not a single State in 
the Union that has adequate facilities for 
the treatment of its consumptive poor, and 
equally great need exists everywhere for 
sanatoria for the consumptive poor and the 
well-to-do. New York has at least from 
30,000 to 35,000 consumptive poor, needing 
sanatorium or hospital treatment. Counting 
all institutions, sanatoria, special and general 
hospitals (the latter take the consumptives 
only in a few instances), there are hardly 
2,000 beds at the disposal of patients afflicted 
with chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. There 
is an urgent and crying need for sanatoria to 
treat the curable cases of consumption, and 
for special hospitals to remove the hopeless 
ones from the crowded centres of population, 
where they constitute a permanent source of 
infection. 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 


In our own country, there are up to this 
date, antituberculosis associations or com- 
mittees in the States of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. 

Every layman interested in the tuberculosis 
problem should strive to become a member 
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of one, and, if there is not yet such an organ- 
ization in existence in his locality, he should 
unite with the medical men in creating one. 
Philanthropists and men of leisure who wish 
to be helpful to their fellowmen have a 
splendid opportunity to do so, and, by em- 
bracing it, will raise the sanitary condition of 
their own environments and of the community. 

Baltimore had, during the month of 
January, a most interesting Tuberculosis 
Exposition, the first of its kind in the United 
States. The Exposition was held under the 
auspices of the Tuberculosis Commission of 
Maryland conjointly with the Board of 
Health of the same State and the Maryland 
Public Health Association. There were ex- 
hibits from all parts of the United States, 
from Canada, and from foreign countries. 
As a result of a meeting held on the same 
occasion, there is now in course of formation 
a United States Society for the Study of 
Tuberculosis, under the leadership of Professor 
Osler, of Baltimore. This association is com- 
posed mainly of physicians interested in the 
tuberculosis problem. 

There remains only to say a few more 
words on the duties of our great industrial 
employers, the philanthropists, the states- 
men, and our federal, State and municipal 
governments. Factories, workshops, stores, 
and offices should be sanitarily constructed 
and well ventilated; but, besides this, there 
are other things which the employer can do 
to combat tuberculosis. 


THE DUTY OF EMPLOYERS 


In much-frequented places, there should 
always be a sufficient number of spittoons, 
preferably elevated and of unbreakable mate- 
rial. Wherever such precautions are taken, 
and conspicuous signs put up forbidding 
expectorating on the floor, making it punish- 
able by law, promiscuous spitting will soon 
cease, and an important point in combatting 
tuberculosis will be gained. 

All employees, men and women, of whatever 
class, should be allowed ample and regular 
times for their meals, which should never be 
taken in the workshops. Lastly, employees 
should not be overworked; there should be 
reasonable hours for all, so that the laborer 
may enjoy the bodily and mental rest which 
is essential to the preservation of health. 
The germs of any disease, but particularly 
those of tuberculosis, will always find a more 
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congenial soil for their development in an 
overworked and enfeebled system. The em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years 
of age in factories, workshops, and mines 
should be prohibited by law. The child is 
more susceptible to tuberculosis than the 
adult, especially when its delicate growing 
organism is subject to continued physical 
strain. That there are still sections in our 
country where child labor is permitted is one 
of the saddest and most disgraceful blots upon 
the good name of our nation. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PHILANTHROPY 


It is hardly fair to speak of the duty of the 
rich as philanthropists, for philanthropy is a 
voluntary act, and the rich man cannot be 
compelled to give some of his wealth to his 
less fortunate fellowmen. Still less have 
we a right to dictate to a millionaire how to 
dispose of his wealth when he is philanthrop- 
ically inclined. This country has a right to 
be proud of many of its rich men and women, 
and I am the last to underestimate the 
fortunes which have been given to the 
various educational and religious institutions; 
but it is natural that those of us familiar with 
the needs of the consumptive poor should 
look for help, in solving this difficult tuber- 
culosis problem, to the large-hearted American 
men and women who make such noble use 
of their wealth. 

I wish that I could take some of our 
philanthropic friends to our densely crowded 
tenement districts, and show them there the 
sufferings of mind. and body of the poor 
consumptive who has to die, not because 
his disease is incurable, but because there 
is no place to cure it. 

Our country has recently been blessed by 
some particularly large gifts for research in 
scientific medicine. I am the last to under- 
estimate scientific research, but I should 
like to see a few of the millions now put aside 
for that purpose utilized to demonstrate 
practically and on a large scale what labora- 
tory and clinical research work concerning 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosis has 
already taught us. Experiments by that 
careful observer, who is as great a scientist 
and physician as he is a humanitarian, our 
esteemed colleague, Doctor Trudeau, and the 
experiments by many others, have demon- 
strated that animals deprived of light and 
good air succumb to an inoculation of tuber- 


culosis much more rapidly than animals 
injected with the same amount of tuberculous 
matter, but which are left to roam about in 
the sunshine and fresh air. 

Why do our philanthropists not utilize the 
results of these experiments and build model 
tenement houses where air and light is 
plentiful for all who live in them? Why 
don’t: our municipalities benefit by these 
laboratory experiments, which are corrob- 
orated by clinical work in all our hospitals, 
and see to it that overcrowding, the existence 
of dark bedrooms and dark hallways, the 
accumulation of filth and odor, are made im- 
possible by the greedy landlords of our 
tenements ? 

I think the time has come when all munici- 
palities should build, own, and manage 
model tenement houses for their honest 
laboring population. That this can be done 
with great sanitary, moral, and even financial 
gain, has been amply demonstrated by the 
experiments of the city of Glasgow. Let 
some of the millions set aside for laboratory 
research work be now consecrated to research 
in the direction of prevention and cure. 


A PROGRAMME OF PRACTICAL ERADICATION 


I will summarize what, to my mind, should 
be the duty of municipal, State, and federal 
governments. Each community should have 
an efficient committee on tuberculosis, com- 
posed of a number of general practitioners, 
health officers and trained charity workers. 
This commission should have its offices in a 
building connected with a special dispensary 
for tuberculous patients, if the size of the 
community demands such a provision. Each 
case applying should be carefully examined 
for the following purposes: 


1. To determine the applicant’s condition by 
medical examination. 

2. To visit his home if he has been found tuber- 
culous, and to institute such hygienic measures as 
seem necessary (distribution of pocket spittoons, 
disinfectants, etc., gratuitously if the patient is 
poor). 

3. To examine the other members of the family 
in order to find out if any of them have also con- 
tracted the disease, and, if so, to counsel proper 
treatment. 

4. To report in full to the sanitary authorities 
concerning the condition of the patient’s dwelling. 
Its renovation, or even destruction, may be im- 
perative when it is evident that tuberculosis has 
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become ‘‘endemic”’ there, owing to the condition 
of the soil or other sanitary defects. 

5. To determine the financial condition, whether 
the patient is or is not able to pay, and whether or 
not, by his being taken to an institution, the 
family will become destitute. If the latter should 
be the case, it would be necessary for the munici- 
pality to provide for the family. In many cases, 
a letter of inquiry sent to the former medical 
attendant of the patient would materially aid in 
the work of the investigating committee. 


Any individual should have the right to 
present himself for examination, and every 
physician should be at liberty to recommend 
any person for examination to the board of 
his precinct or district. 

What can be accomplished by an efficient 
city health board in combatting tubercu- 
losis has been clearly shown by the Health 
Department of the City of New York, under 
the admirable leadership of Professor Her- 
mann M. Biggs. In 1886, previous to any 
organized efforts on the part of the Health 
Department, the mortality from tuberculosis 
in the City was 4.2 per cent. In 1902, it had 
gradually come down to 2.89 per cent. 
The methods of the health department 
during these sixteen years in dealing with the 
tuberculosis problem in New York were in 
substance the following: 


1. It was made obligatory that all cases of 
tuberculosis should be reported. 

2. Inspectors and instructors were sent to as many 
houses of tuberculous patients as possible. 

3. Leaflets of instruction in English, German, 
Italian, Hebrew and Chinese were distributed. 

4. All apartments where deaths from tuberculosis 
had occurred were disinfected. 

5. As many patients were taken care of in special 
hospitals, sanatoria, and dispensaries as the often 
too meagre appropriation would permit. 


Our State legislators should do their utmost 
to enact such laws as will secure always 
proper ventilation and light in public and 
private buildings. 

Another feature in combatting tuberculosis, 
which, to my mind, has been somewhat 
neglected, is the prevention of tuberculosis 
among animals; for, notwithstanding Professor 
Koch’s recent declaration at the Tuberculosis 
Congress in London, there is still too much 
evidence of the possibility of the transmission 
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of tuberculosis from the bovine to the human 
race. 

State and city boards of health should 
receive ample appropriations to combat tuber- 
culosis among men and animals, and they 
should be helpful in creating State and city 
sanatoria and agricultural colonies for con- 
sumptive adults, and seaside sanatoria for 
scrofulous and tuberculous children; also spe- 
cial hospitals and tuberculosis dispensaries, 
and, lastly, the United States Government 
should, after the example of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, not only have a ministry 
of public health, but also a special commission, 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, composed of expert sanitarians, physi- 
cians, and veterinarians, who should unite 
with the State and municipal authorities of 
the country in combatting tuberculosis. 

Some may think some of my suggestions 
too radical or too difficult to be realized. 
Yet, I venture to say that if only one-tenth of 
the 150,000 American citizens who now annu- 
ally die of this preventable and very largely 
curable disease were in danger of succumbing 
to an acute contagious disease, like small- 
pox, yellow-fever, or plague, ‘the whole 
nation would be up in arms, and federal, 
State, and municipal legislative bodies would 
vie with the philanthropist to stamp it out. 
Yet the mortality from tuberculosis is so 
great only because the disease is not suffi- 
ciently prevented and there are not enough 
places to cure it; and it could be reduced to a 
minimum by proper methods of prevention 
and cure. 

Again, the economic loss of 15,000 Amer- 
ican citizens from small-pox, yellow-fever, or 
plague, all of which are acute infectious 
diseases, does not compare with the economic 
loss caused by the death of 150,000 of 
citizens, mostly between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five, who must now annually die 
from tuberculosis, which is only a chronic in- 
fectious disease. Add to this great economic 
loss from tuberculosis the tears and sorrows 
of millions, why shall I not hope that the 
American conscience will at last awaken in 
statesman, city father, and philanthropist, 
and in all loyal citizens, in a desire to help 
toward the eradication of a disease so emi- 
nently preventable and so often curable. 











ELEVATING THE TRACKS AT HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 


The four temporary tracks carry the regular traffic during the change to the new level 
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HOW A NEW MANAGEMENT 


MADE OVER 


A WHOLE LINE AND INTRODUCED 





NOVEL METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, MAKING A NEW ERA OF PROFIT—HOW 
TRACKS WERE STRAIGHTENED, BRIDGES REBUILT, AND LOCOMOTIVES 
AND CARS REPLACED BY BETTER ONES—NEW _ DEVICES ADOPTED 
BY 
FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


N Eastern proverb tells us that many 
pass; one sees. The man, if he be a 
railroad man, knows the possibilities 

of a railroad better than his fellows. Finding 
an opportunity, he cnlists capital, buys a 
toad at what may seem to others a very 
high price; and then he proves that the 
price he paid is really a low one; for he makes 
the road earn two dollars for every one that 
it earned before. The task is like the task 
of a man who buys an armory built for the 
manufacture of the Springfield musket, and 
undertakes to transform it into a plant 
capable of turning out a modern rapid-fire 
gun. 

As an example of what may be done in 
rebuilding an American railroad, I have 
chosen the story of a line with its terminals 
in three great inland American cities that 
show every characteristic of the national 
activity. The achievement affords sharp 


contrast between the old condition and the 
new. Moreover, as the railroad is a fast 
passenger line, the reconstruction has called 
for the very highest refinements in track 
excellence and equipment; and, as it is a 
competitor for a heavy freight traffic in a 
territory where the railroads have long been 
striving to do business cheaply, this road 
required resourceful management to put it 
ahead of its neighbors. 

For many years, the road had enjoyed the 
reputation of being a first-class line. The 
railroad world believed in it, and so did 
the traveling public. But a new president 
came in, who informed the _ astonished 
operating department that they had, in 
point of fact, no road at all; that their track 
was an excuse, their motive-power a reminis- 
cence, their equipment a curiosity, and their 
reputation a fiction. 

The road was one of the first built out of 
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STRAIGHTENING THE TRACK 





AND IMPROVING THE GRADE 


The new straightaway track, before ballasting, beside the abandoned, heavy-grade track, with its speed-breaking curves and old-fashioned bridge 


Chicago; it had run the first sleeping-car 
ever offered to the public in the world; it 
had run the first chair-car ever built, and 
the first dining-car. But the tracks, built 
in an early day, followed closely the con- 
figuration of the country; the grades reflected 
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THROWING THE TRACK BODILY FROM A TEM 


PORARY TO A PERMANENT BED 





very faithfully the hills and the hollows 
of the prairie. The bridges and the culverts 
were chiefly of wood, and such ballast as had 
been used was the spoil of convenient gravel- 
banks: a little stone, some slag—all worn in 
the service. One pet the good road had; a 
graceful steel bridge of enormous proportions 

which had cost half a million dollars— 
spanning the Missouri River. It was the 
first steel bridge built in the world. In the 
rebuilding of the system, even so unique a 
claim to distinction could not save it. To 
the horror of the operating department, the 
five-hundred-thousand-dollar bridge went to 
the scrap-heap. The picturesque features of 
the pioneer line had had their day. 

The first new order to the engineering 
department on the division where the traffic 
converges toward Chicago called for grades 
no greater than three-tenths of one per cent. 
Seventy-pound rails were ordered for branches 
and passing tracks, and, on the main line, 
eighty-pound rails were called for from end 
to end of the system. While steam-shovels 
were tearing down the Illinois hills, bridge 
engineers were ripping out trestles and 
culverts, and the false-work was going in at 
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AND STEEL BRIDGE 


The bridge has a steel floor, covered with ballast, which almost entirely deadens the usual roar of bridge-crossing 


the Missouri River for the new bridge—a 
million-dollar steel bridge, capable of carrying 
the huge locomotives and the cars of fifty-five 
tons capacity that were being built for the 
new owners. To eliminate curves*and reduce 
grades, the original right-of-way was in 
places wholly abandoned. 

All this work was done, necessarily, without 
a suspension of the regular traffic. While 
the bridges were being rebuilt, the new motive 
power and car equipment were under way. 
The heaviest freight-engines previously owned 
had been of fifty-five tons and were capable, 
in condition, of hauling thirty cars of twenty- 
five tons each; but the engines had been 
allowed to deteriorate until they could do 
only four-fifths of their former work. 

The new “Consolidation” engines, for 
freight traffic, weigh 165 tons, and haul 
10oo cars. The old passenger-engines, of 
forty or fifty tons, capable of hauling five 
to seven coaches of their day at high speed, 
have been replaced by modern engines, of 135 
tons, while, for especially heavy passenger 
service, of which the road has more than any 
line in this territory, exceptionally large 
engines have been provided, recent additions 


including the two most powerful express 
passenger-engines in the world. The illus- 
tration, which shows the largest passenger- 
engine in use on the road during the World’s 
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A COALING AND WATERING STATION 


The engine is taking coal, water, and sand at the same time 
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weight of car to load was reduced one-third 
at a stroke. Moreover, the use of cars of so 
great capacity has reduced train friction. 
The road acquired a line that had always 
enjoyed a heavy passenger traffic, and 


aac — 1 tons’ capacity, and the proportion of the 
| 


where the new owners had found fifty-foot 
coaches, they built coaches seventy feet long, 
with modern seats, which would accommodate 
twice the number of passengers provided 
for in the old cars. Even local travel is 
tempted by every comfort that can be offered 
to invite a day’s shopping in the city. Wide 
oe vestibules have been provided for even the 
A MILLION-DOLLAR STEEL BRIDGE SPANNING THE least ostentatious of the daily trains, and the 
MISSOURI RIVER . : o 
; : ; operating department will receive no passenger 
Built to replace a bridge that was deemed fit for many years’ service - . s ; : 
car without vestibules from another railroad. 






‘air in Chicago, caught by the photographer Moreover, the company has recently evolved 

beside one of the engines built for use during a grill-room car, to add to its dining- and café- 

the St. Louis World’s Fair, shows strikingly _ cars. 

the advance in motive power in ten years. Of the important problems, however, that 
In freight-car equipment, wooden gondola- confront a traffic manager, the most serious 

cars of twenty and twenty-five tons’ capacity are those concerned with terminal facilities; 

were replaced by steel gondolas of fifty-five for the railroads that are first to secure 
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A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE DIFFERENCE IN MOTIVE POWER BETWEEN THE LOCOMOTIVES AT THE 
TIME OF THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO IN 1893 AND AT ST. LOUIS IN 1904 


The engines are photographed to scale: the lower one being the largest passenger-locomotive in the world 
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terminals in a great city are the envy and 
despair of all new comers. With every 
year, the position of the roads having the 
oldest, which are usually the best, ter- 
minals becomes more nearly impregnable. 
In many instances, one road holds in a 
powerful grip the traffic of a given district 
in a large city—at times of an entire city, 
as has happened in Pittsburg, for example, or 
in San Francisco. If its siding-tracks are in, 
its yards established, and if streets afterward 
cut off all possibility of the entering of new 
roads, the older road has the most complete 
of monopolies. So the rebuilders of the 
road under discussion, when asked what 
their most serious problem was, replied, ‘‘ An 
absolute lack of terminal facilities.” The 
old management had been a capable and a 
brainy one, noted in the whole railway 
world for its conservatism and its money- 
making ability. Yet the first owners of this 
road, twenty-five years ago, had sold a one- 
half interest in their Chicago terminals to a 
powerful Eastern connection, and, more 
incredible still, surrendered in the transfer 
their own control of them. In the next 
most important city on the system, St. Louis, 
the road had never taken title to a foot of 
terminals, its facilities being wholly rented; 
worse still, it acquired no interest in the 
company controlling them. In the third 
great commercial centre entered, Kansas 
City, terminals, ordinarily good when ac- 
quired, were found to be for today not only 
insufficient, but not owned with the main 
line. What such mistakes on the system 
have since cost, the financial interests now 
in control do not state; it is enough that 
they have been corrected. The truth is, 
the buyers in such a case have no ground to 
complain. But there is a third great and 
undefined party to all questions of railroad 
management; namely, the public, or that 
portion of the public which is dependent on a 
particular road for its transportation facilities. 

This road being once acquired, it became 
the policy of the new people to increase the 
facilities along their line. A single instance 
of what has been accomplished will serve 
to illustrate the point. Five years ago, this 
road had no coal traffic. Its tracks have 
always covered the richest coal-fields in the 
West; yet it hauled no coal. Today one 
passes, on sidings, hundreds and hundreds of 
huge, steel gondola-cars, loaded with newly 
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mined coal, and sees other hundreds of such 
cars lying about division and: terminal-yards. 
This enormous development of freight traffic, 
in so few years, has been the result of merely 
providing the road with adequate cars, 
engines, and yards to care for the traffic, and 
the reducing of grades and curvature suffi- 
ciently to enable the road to make a rate on 
the business that would protect local shippers 
of coal in competitive markets. Today, on 
this road, two of the largest mines in Illinois 
are being opened—mines equipped with 
modern washeries, and with a producing ca- 
pacity each of 2,000 tons a day. In five years, 
this railroad has come to take second place in 
tonnage records from western coal-fields, 
and during the great hard-coal strike its 
daily contribution of 200 cars of soft coal to 
Chicago helped to avert an actual famine. 
The road has made it a policy to open no 
mines of its own, and when there is a shortage 
of cars the suspicious shipper knows at least 
that the railroad is not providing its own 
mines with cars to his detriment. 

The construction department, working out 
of Chicago, pushed track elevation until 
every grade-crossing was eliminated. The 
grades receiving the heaviest of the traffic, 
as it approached Chicago, were reduced until 
they gave the rebuilt road the lowest maximum 
grade of all roads entering Chicago from the 
western coal-fields. At the very outset, the 
work of double-tracking was begun; to 
provide for heavy cars and engines, heavier 
rails have been spread south and west until 
today over one-half the total mileage of the 
entire system shows new steel. The work 
falling on the bridge department was con- 
tinuous and exacting. While shops were 
being enlarged, engine-houses rebuilt, and 
turn-tables lengthened, the track elevation 
at Chicago called unceasingly for viaducts, 
and the traffic conditions everywhere on the 
system demanded new bridges. Yet a heavy 
traffic was maintained without serious inter- 
ruption while practically all the bridges were 
rebuilt—318 bridges in less than a thousand 
miles of trackage. One hundred and fourteen 
bridges were replaced by cast-iron pipes and 
concrete arches. But besides the great bridge 
across the Missouri, and four  solid-floor 
creosoted trestles, 122 steel bridges were 
installed. , 

The elimination of curves, pushed till the 
maximum had been reduced to four degrees, 
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is still in progress. So far has it advanced, 
that an engineman familiar with a division 
five years ago would hardly recognize it now. 
Long restful stretches of straight track have 
been developed until there are now on the 
system many of from fifteen to twenty miles; 
there is at least one straight stretch of twenty- 
nine miles, and one extraordinary stretch of 
forty-five miles. Even when the curve is 
reached, a traveler is deceived. Ingenious 
easement curves have been introduced which 
heel a fast train so gradually to the slant 
required to round the necessary curve that 
the lurching is wholly avoided, and the 
traveler can be sent around a curve without 
knowing it. Such devices for the making 
of passenger travel safe and easy are within 
the reach of any railroad; it is their expense 
that keeps them from being generally adopted. 
Unless a road serves a large passenger traffic, 
the management will not stand the necessary 
expense. 

In doing away with curves altogether, a 
more notable instance of what is possible 
than that shown in the illustration on page 
5372 would be hard to find. Here, directly 
beside the new stretch of straight track, the 
old roundabout track, the long fill, and a 
spindling steel bridge, such as many roads 
would be proud of, lie wholly abandoned. 
Within half a mile a number of reverse 
curves have been eliminated. The new line 
is a long, straight stretch with a curve at each 
end. 

Hardly had the change been made before 
negotiations were under way to sell the aban- 
doned right-of-way, the big fill, and the long 
bridge to a trolley line. The buying and 
selling of second-hand locomotives, second- 
hand cars, and second-hand rails is a profitable 
business among jobbers in railroad junk; 
worn-out rock-ballast, even, is purchased by 
street-car companies. The sale of second- 
hand curves is a novelty. 

Mention has been made of. ballast-floor 
bridges. These carry trains noiselessly over 
long, heavy, plate-girder structures. It is a 
mystery why they should not have been used 
long ago. Yet, the railroad whose rebuilding 
we have followed was the first steam railroad 
to apply a ballast-floor to steel bridges and 
regular track-work. This form of construc- 
tioft has two great merits. It secures safety; 
for, if a train leaves the track, the bridge ties, 
bedded in standard rock-ballast, cannot be 
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bunched. Bunching the ties under the wheels 
of a derailed engine means the weakening of 
the bridge structure—indeed, its possible 
collapse under a wreck. And it does entirely 
away with the booming vibration under the 
cars. A creosoted pine floor of timbers is 
laid on the steel girders of the bridge structure, 
and, on this, rock-ballast is dumped. The 
ties are laid in the ballast in the usual way. 
Neither above nor below the bridge is there 
any material vibration. Indeed, applied to 
the systems of elevated roads in city streets, 
the ballast floor would solve the terrible noise 
problem. : 

A system of regular inspection, supple- 
mented by annual competitive prizes for 
excellence in maintenance, keeps alive at all 
times a keen interest in the condition of the 
ballast-floor bridges of the railroad under 
discussion and, indeed, of all its ballasting. 

With the engineering department busy with 
rebuilding, the operating department found 
itself overwhelmed with problems of trans- 
portation. The change of trains from the 
left-hand track to the right-hand track 
meant the changing of every switch and the 
rebuilding of all interlocking plants. Long 
stretches of track, in one instance covering 
a distance of sixty-five miles, are provided 
with continuous electric signals, which protect 
moving trains, stations, grades, and curves. 
Previous to the rebuilding there were com- 
paratively few interlocking signals on the 
whole line to protect railroad grade-crossings. 

The greatest obstacle found by the re- 
builders in the economical operating of the 
motive power was a uniformly bad water- 
supply. Hard water continually ruined the 
boilers. With the determination to check 
this enormous waste, pumping-stations were 
installed, reservoirs impounded, and soft 
water secured for the boilers. A _ large 
reservoir impounded for water-supply near 
a prosperous Illinois town incidentally trans- 
formed a series of gullies and hollows into a 
beautiful lake. The townspeople were quick 
to note the change in the landscape. They 
asked permission to stock the new sheet of 
water with black-bass, and when fish were 
in plenty they wanted a country club. 
The railroad people gave them a lease of the 
lands surrounding the lake, and today the 
entire tract has been made into a park, with 
the lake for its centre; from a knoll, a shady 
clubhouse overlooks the water. 
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Photography has become so important an 
adjunct’ in the work that an official photog- 
rapher is maintained. His photographs sup- 
ply newspaper editors with timely illustrations 
and afford material for newspaper articles. 
As a means of adjustment, in cases of acci- 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF BRAVE 
FAR EAST WHICH GIVE AN 


DEEDS AND DARING 
INSIGHT INTO JAPANESE 
AND SHOW NEW KINDS OF ACHIEVEMENTS IN MILITARY 


BY 
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dent and personal injury, they are of great 
value. 

These features of modern railroading are 
not entirely novel; but, together, they repre- 
sent all that is good in the best railroad 
management in the world today. 


GREAT WAR SCENES 


EXPLOITS IN THE 
CHARACTER 
HISTORY 


O. 


[Notr.—These descriptions, written from the scenes of the events described, or from places as near these scenes 
as correspondents were permitted, appear in THE WorLD’s Work and Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE FORLORN HOPE AT KINCHAU 


CHEFOO. 
HREE Japanese infantrymen leaned 
with their backs against a greasy 
sea-rock, which raised its slimy crest 
four feet above the level of the water. The 
three little men were fortunate, since they 
were able to rest their rifles on the rock, while 
the less fortunate of their companions, waist- 
deep in the water, were wearied to death in 
keeping the breeches of their pieces out of the 
brine. The three seemed entirely indifferent 
to the discomfort of their surroundings, 
though the whole company had been wading 
in the mud-flats for the last three hours, and 
had now halted in a deep pool formed in a 
sand depression. They were engaged in a com- 
parison of their experiences during the last 
twelve hours. To the western soldier ,the expe- 
riences of a lifetime would have been covered 
in the short space of time taken by the Fourth 
Division of the Imperial Japanese army to carry 
at the point of the bayonet the walled town 
of Kinchau. To the Japanese soldiers, it was 
but a delightful incident in the service which 
their country required of them. Their theme 
at the moment was the bloody grips they had 
been engaged in during the morning’s street- 
fighting in Kinchau. Nor was it idle boasting, 
since the stains on the bayonet-catches of 
their rifles, blackening in the sun, gave sicken- 
ing evidence of the carnage at which they had 


assisted. But. the carnage behind them was 
nothing to that which they were to engage in 
before the sun set. At the moment the three 
little blue-coated soldiers appeared to take no 
interest in the lesser holocaust which was even 
yet taking place in the vicinity. They were 
discussing the past, which had been washed 
more vividly scarlet than the present, between 
the mouthfuls of sodden boiled rice which they 
scooped in handfuls out of the wicker satchels 
suspended to their belts. Such is the charac- 
ter of the Japanese soldier. 

There was a terrifying rush of a great pro- 
jectile above their heads. A hissing plunge, a 
half-subdued report, lashings of blinding sea- 
spray. The thick ranks of the company fell 
aside like driven skittles, and five helpless 
masses of human flesh bobbed convulsively in 
the water, which in patches showed yellow, 
brown, and red. A shriek of derisive laughter 
from the spectators who picked themselves 
whole from the melee was all the dirge vouch- 
safed to the victims—more, it was all they 
would have desired. Mahtsomahto, the Na- 
gasaki recruit, leaned forward from his rock 

- and picked up the cap of one of his fallen com- 
rades. He fitted it upon his own head to re- 
place that lost in the early morning struggle. 
His action appealed to the simple humor of 
those round him; they clapped him on the 
back, and bubbled with mirth in the ecstasy of 
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their congratulations. The mutilated remains 
floated clear, and the ranks closed up. 

Then an officer came wading through the 
sea. He shouted an order to the colonel of the 
battalion. Another order passed from mouth 
to mouth down the line of company officers, 
and then the three little infantrymen had to 
stow their rice-baskets away quickly and take 
their rifles from the rest which the slimy rock 
gave them. The battalion was to move. 
Where and how the men in the ranks did not 
know; but, as the water descended first to their 
knees, and then to their ankles, they realized 
that they were moving off to the left, and, to 
their great joy, the direction was taking them 
nearer to the Russian position. As their feet 
made the dry shore, that position became 
defined to them. There was no mistaking it, 
for the gunboats, having spent the whole 
morning dragging for blockade-mines in the 
bay, had now found a channel by which they 
could safely take advantage of their light 
draught, and, having anchored, their shells 
were bursting all along the summit of the slope 
which frowned in front of the advancing in- 
fantry; also, far away to the left, the dark 
shadow of Mount Sampson’s slopes was emit- 
ting countless little jets of flame. They came 
and went almost with mathematical precision. 
These jets were the burning charges of the 
massed Japanese field-batteries. They were 
adding to the Inferno which crowned the 
ridges where the Siberian Rifles, grim, dogged, 
and hungry, lay prostrate behind the filled 
gabions waiting for the climax which they 
knew this fierce cannonade but prefaced. 
The advancing infantry could trace the ene- 
my’s position from the bursting of the Japan- 
ese shells as minutely as if they were reading 
a chart. They could see the great column of 
lurid smoke and flame shoot upward as some 
6-inch projectile struck the tip of the parapets, 
and, as the smoke from these explosions mush- 
roomed out, and hung as a murky pall above 
the works, the darker patches were mottled 
with the white smoke-discs of bursting shrap- 
nel: The din was deafening, for underlying 
the deeper detonations was a ceaseless crash 
of small-arms, punctuated with the grinding 
rattle of automatic weapons. 

The infantry battalion began to crawl up- 
ward as its direction brought it under the 
cover of the ridge. It was now crossing 
ground recently held by the leading battalion 
of the Fourth Division. The ranks fre- 
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quently opened to avoid trampling upon the 
trail of human suffering which marked the 
accuracy of Russian shooting. The head of 
the Fourth Division had been massed so 
thickly behind the ridge that, at a glance, 
it was possible to teil the nature of each pro- 
jectile that has caused the ruin. Here an 
8-inch Obuchoff had swept a dozen valiant 
little blue-coats from their feet, and they lay a 
mutilated mass; here automatic and mitrail- 
leuse had mown down a file of men, and they 
lay prostrate or sat self-dressing their wounds, 
much as they had fallen; and here solitary 
yellow faces, turning tawny gray in death- 
tint, told of the Berdan pellet through the 
brain. Some few with lesser hurts than the 
majority raised their weakening limbs to cheer 
their comrades on, and there seemed to be no 
tongue, excepting those forever still, too 
parched to articulate “ Banzai!” 

“Bansat! Banzai! Banzai!’ shouted 
Mahtsomahto, and his comrades with him, as 
they leaped from side to side to avoid a pros- 
trate form, or, little recking of the pain they 
caused, in passing seized and shook some out- 
stretched hand. Who shall stop such soldiers ! 
What force under heaven can stay men who 
go forth to battle in like spirit! Look at the 
battalion as it passes beneath you. Look at 
the midday sun glinting on the points of the 
fixed bayonets; look at the dull-black stains at 
the root of those same bayonets—who shall 
stop them! Wait—in war there is time for all 
things ! 

The companies deploy and lie down on the 
unexposed slope of the knoll—it is nothing 
more than a knoll—and its summit is swept 
with a race of nickel, steel, and lead. As the 
men look back they see, after the last com- 
pany has deployed and is flat behind them, 
that they themselves have doubled the human 
wreckage on the plain. Like the desperate 
players that they are, they have doubled the 
stakes. The play is high; but they will have 
to play higher yet before the game is won—or 
lost. The colonel is kneeling at the head of 
his prostrate battalion, a dark little staff- 
officer kneels at his side. The whistle sum- 
mons the company commanders. Upright 
they stride over the reclining men. What the 
colonel says the men do not yet know: the 
majority do not care; they are lying on their 
backs taking in the wonderful scene behind 
them. In front of them are only Russian 
field-works, which are contemptible, and 
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glorious death. Behind them unfolds the 
panorama of their beloved country’s strength, 
power, and—what perhaps does not appeal 
so much to them—devotion. To the left is 
the great blue shallow bay in which until re- 
cently they were standing. The middle dis- 
tance is broken by five gun-boats, whose war- 
dulled hulls sparkle with the constant flashes 
from the guns. The dirty smoke from their 
funnels, driven southward, mingles with the 
great sombre pall above the Russian works, 
so that the bright sunlight is scarred with a 
band of sullen black. Half a dozen torpedo- 
boats are circling in the roadstead, worrying 
spitefully, like terriers at a wolf at bay, willing 
to strike, yet conscious of the power of this 
particular enemy. Well may they be cautious, 
for the surface of the water is torn into spits of 
foam, as projectiles fall without intermission 
in and amongst the ships. But it is on land 
that the panorama is more impressive. Be- 
hind the prostrate troops, from their very 
feet almost as far as eye can reach, the narrow 
tongue of land is packed with the masses of 
infantry. The sun runs riot upon acres of 
bared and flashing bayonets, right away as far 
as the mud-walls of Kinchau, which those very 
bayonets had won that morning. Men and 
horse, fifty thousand men, massed for the 
fleshing, suffering death at random—a target 
impossible to miss—until the moment shall 
arrive for them to put their crude patriotism 
to the final test. 

The company officers return to their com- 
mands, and the word passes down the line 
that the battalion, together with the sister bat- 
talion lying parallel with them on the left, is to 
assault the nearest of the Russian works. 
““Open up the Russian forts’”’ is the expression 
used, and a suppressed murmur of “‘ Banzai!” 
flickers down the ranks as the men raise them- 
selves onto their knees. 

“Right shoulder!” and the easier path over 
the saddle of the peak will be found. One min- 
ute, and the men can almost feel the rush of 
air from the race of projectiles passing immedi- 
ately above them; the next, and, through the 
gaps torn in the ranks of the company in front 
of them, they see their goal, and intuitively 
make mental measure of the distance to be 
crossed. Two hundred yards to the bottom 
of the dip—here the scattered buildings of a 
fishing village—-and then four hundred yards 
of gentle climb to that sky-line, with its 
demarcation of unceasing flashes and its dull 
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yellow-gray curtain of clinging picric cloud. 
Above the thunder of battle—the crash and 
rattle of the guns—the grinding of the auto- 
matic death-machines—and the sickening 
swish of metal sweeping poor human frames 
by scores before it—rises the full-throated 
war-cry of Japan—Banzai/—‘‘Live a thou- 
sand years!” and almost before the men have 
realized that they are facing a tornado, those 
that have not been stricken down have reached 
the cover of the village. But what a trail 
they have left behind them !—the rearmost 
companies have to open out and direct to right 
and left, for the slope is a mosaic of prostrate 
uniforms. The crash and racket on their front 
intensifies, and, beneath the rain of projectiles, 
the meagre walls of the village crumble and 
subside. <A haze of sun-baked mud-dust rises 
from the subsiding pile, and, clinging in the 
dead air, covers somewhat the carnage in its 
midst. A pent-house falls and crushes half a 
platoon beneath it. A bevy of terror-stricken 
women and children, bolted by flame, shell, 
and sights of death from their hiding-places, 
dash blindly for the open—a moment, and 
they, too, swell the tale of massacre. The 
full-throated war-cry of Japan is dead. A 
thin wail of Banzai! goes up, an officer seizes 
the emblem of the rising sun, and, bending low 
to meet the leaden blizzard, dashes for the 
slope. Where ten minutes ago he had had a 
company to follow him, he now finds ten or 
fifteen men. To right and left little knots of 
desperate infantrymen dash out into the fury 
of the blast—only to wither before it. For 
perhaps ten seconds the color is erect and fal- 
tersonward. Thenitisdown, Mahtsomahto 
is at his captain’s heel: he seizes the loved 
emblem and raises it again. He turns back to 
wave it, and is swept from his legs; he strug- 
gles to his knees; the flag is upright again, for 
one second only, and then as if by magic the 
firing stops, and for one second the Russians 
jump up upon their works and wave their 
caps and shout the shout of victory. The 
two Japanese battalions which furnished the 
forlorn hope had ceased to exist. The Russians 
cheered, and then the Japanese supporting 
artillery reopened and the struggle returned 
to its normal state. The forlorn hope had 
failed—but what did that matter: were there 
not forty thousand as good infantry massed 
behind the ridge, prepared to carry on the 
desperate work which the two lost battalions 
had begun? 
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New York City, he could not fail to 

be impressed by several buildings in 
particular, even in the aggregation of sky- 
scraping monstrosities. For instance, he 
could hardly miss the white marble structure 
at Madison Avenue and 23d Street, which 
is still in the act of swallowing up what 
remains of a whole block of houses, including 
in its colossal gulp an old and prosperous 
church—as in the nursery rhyme, where 


[ a man from Mars were to descend upon 


He ate a church, he ate a steeple, 
He ate the priest and all the people. 


This, he would learn, is the outward ex- 
pression of the growth of a life insurance 
company. The towering columns of another 
company’s home would stare at him on his 
way downtown. In the heart of the financial 
district he would find a third controlling an 
entire block worth between six million and 
seven million dollars; and, on lower Broadway, 
a fourth, occupying one of the most impres- 
sively substantial business structures in the 
city. 

The three greatest mutual companies have 
become the most powerful financial organ- 
izations in the world, having a joint income 
of some $250,000,000 a year. The “‘straight”’ 
life insurance companies of the United States 
are pledged to pay about $12,000,000,000 
to several million policy-holders during the 
next half-century or so, and they are increasing 
this vast liability at the rate of $2,500,000,000 
a year; and, in addition, there are more than 
eight hundred fraternal orders, business asso- 
ciations, and the like, insuring the lives of 
their members and guaranteeing to pay out 
another six billions. All the rest of the 
civilized world shows an aggregate less 


than half as large. All these organiza- 
tions collect every year some $500,000,000 
from their policy-holders, besides another 
$100,000,000 of interest and the like. Jn a 


‘word, their total 1ncome is a little larger than 


the tncome of all the ratlroads of this country, 
and their receipts for eighteen months would 
pay the United States national debt. 

This vast stream of money was barely a 
trickle sixty years ago, and it has increased 
nearly a hundredfold since the beginning of 
the Civil War. 

Although the proportion of those who die 
““with a competence” has doubled in the 
last quarter-century, it is still true that 
ninety-five out of every hundred people who 
die fail to leave their families enough to live 
on; and, for this vast body of husbands and 
fathers, life insurance is the one partial 
solution of their problem of responsibility. 
Drawing in, from millions of citizens, hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year, it is still the 
most successful device known for distributing 
money among those who need it (unlike the 
banks, which, Simeon Ford declares, are 
“institutions for lending money to those 
who don’t need it’). The fundamental 
principle is, as Mr. Gage E. Tarbell has put it, 
that there is nothing so uncertain as the life 
of an individual—and nothing so certain as 
the lives of 100,000 individuals. 

The first American company dates back 
well before the Revolution, but it was not 
until the New York Mutual Life started 
business, in 1843, that the idea really took 
root in American soil; and, while the existing 
companies, like everything else, developed 
wildly after the Civil War, there was a series 
of failures in the early ’70’s which made 
those years the darkest in the history of 
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insurance; so it may almost be said that the 
whole gigantic structure is a growth of the 
last thirty years. Yet today one of the 
enormous American companies does more 
business in Great Britain than any of the 
English companies. 

The prevalent belief that the ministry, as 
a class, were opposed to life insurance a couple 
of generations back, seems to be erroneous. 
There is a story, good enough to stand some 
wear, of an agent who expended himself upon 
an old Pennsylvania Quaker. The grim- 
lipped Friend heard him out. 

‘Friend,’ said he, “‘thee has made a 
mistake. I am insured with the Lord.” 

The agent was taken aback for an instant. 
“That beats my company,” he admitted. 
“But, say,” he continued presently, in a 
final effort, ““you must have misunderstood 
me: I was talking about life insurance, not 
fire insurance.”’ 

There was undoubtedly more of this 
opposition among “old women in the rural 
districts”’ than among the clergy, as a body; 
and far more serious than either, thirty or 
forty years ago, was the intense prejudice 
which was encountered from the wives of the 
insured. They did not want to “have any 
interest in the death”’ of their husbands, and 
it took years to eradicate this queerly morbid 
point of view—which is still occasionally 
encountered. As a very successful life in- 
surance man said, ‘‘Twenty-five years ago, 
there wasn’t a week that I didn’t fail with 
somebody because of one of these ignorant 
prejudices.”” The fact is, that comparatively 
few people, a quarter-century ago, knew 
what life insurance was. 


POLICIES FOR MILLIONS 


But it would be difficult today to find any 
respectable citizen who has not _ been 
“tackled.”” There is a woman in a Carolina 
town who recently added three children at 
once to her family: she is selling photographs 
of these triple blessings and using the proceeds 
to insure the youngsters’ lives! The rich 
man takes out policies for great sums (Mr. 
John Wanamaker carries more than a 
million and a half, a dozen or more men are 
insured for a million, hundreds carry half a 
million, and the hundred-thousand-dollar 
policy—which created a sensation twenty 
years back—is now issued in thousands), 
finding it possible in this way to bequeath 
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ready money with more certainty and 
quickness than by will. The other day, a 
show-manager insured the life of a trained 
baboon for $25,000. 


“INVESTMENT” INSURANCE 


All the experts agree that the shibboleth of 
this tremendous movement has been ‘‘invest- 
ment.” So long as it provided solely for 
those who came after, the field of life insur- 
ance was limited. Apparently, that oft- 
quoted Irishman spoke for a great proportion 
of his fellows when he remarked, upon being 
urged to do something for posterity: ‘‘ Poster- 
ity, is it? An’ what has posterity iver done 
f'r me?” But when the investment feature 
was emphasized; when thousands of smooth- 
tongued agents set about showing people how 
it really was the best sort of an investment, 
since it made one save what would otherwise 
be spent, and that, by endowments and loans 
on policies, and ‘‘surrender values,” the 
insured nfan was working for posterity and 
himself—the ground was cleared for a 
triumphal progress which has made life 
insurance a social factor of the most pro- 
found and widespread significance. 


‘ 


WILL EVERYBODY BE INSURED? 


An expert statistician figures that there 
are today some 5,000,000 of adult males 
(that is, one out of every three) in this country 
who carry life insurance, outside of the 
fraternal orders and the like. There were, 
at the end of last year, nearly 19,000,000 
policies in force. There are only a little 
more than twice as many adult males today 
as there were forty years ago, yet in the same 
period the number of policies has increased 
nearly one hundredfold. I asked the president 
of one of the largest companies if this did 
not mean that the great companies must soon 
reach their highest point: will they not 
presently catch up with the supply of available 
“‘risks,”’ so that their new business must 
decrease to practically the new crop of 
adults each year? 

“The figures certainly are suggestive,’ he 
said. ‘‘But there must be a fallacy some- 
where. We haven’t observed any signs of 
slackening; on the contrary, the pace gets 
faster and faster.” 

It is hard to see, however, how something 
of the sort can fail to happen. With a 
certain proportion of people who can’t be 
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insured, because of ill health or poverty, 
with a very large percentage of our million 
immigrants a year unavailable, and with a 
so much swifter increase in the number of 
insured than in the number of people, the 
number of risks will inevitably lessen, unless 
the tendency of already insured men to take 
out additional policies is growing sufficiently 
to counteract it. A good authority declares 
that a man today is as apt to carry ten 
policies as he was to have one when he 
started in the business. The number of new 
risks will probably decrease; but the new 
insurance will keep on growing faster and 
faster. 


THE RACE FOR NEW BUSINESS 


If the pace were to slacken, it would be 
far from an unmixed evil. The competition 
today between the greatest companies is 
tremendously keen, and the result of the 
struggle for supremacy has been that the 
new business now costs more than it should 
to maintain the strength of the fund from 
which dividends must be paid. (The differ- 
ence between the maximum paid by the 
great companies and the minimum that would 
be possible under ideal circumstances is a 
difference in the “‘profits’”’ to be returned, and 
does not touch the question of safety.) Not 
only are the agents’ commissions larger than 
might otherwise be the case, because of the 
keen competition (in some cases, a heavy 
percentage of the first year’s premium, and in 
others a graduated percentage of the premiums 
of several years), but the policies have been 
made more “liberal” in every way. The 
suicide clause is frequently omitted, no 
restrictions are placed upon travel in danger- 
ous localities, loans are made freely on pol- 
icies, and, as a final measure of self-stultifica- 
tion, the highest ‘‘cash surrender’’ values 
offer a continual inducement to the healthy 
and desirable policy-holder to annul his 
contract. As Mr. James W. Alexander, the 
president of the Equitable Company, has 
forcibly put it: 

“We take great pains to obtain a new policy- 
holder, and spend much money to that end. One 
of the inducements we offer him is an easy and 
profitable means of exit. We move heaven and 
earth to get him in, and then offer tempting rewards 
if he will get out! We preach the duty of providing 
a portion for the widow and the orphan, and then 


turn round and tempt him to mortgage the policy, 
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and to that extent blot out the good we have 


done.”’ 


THE COMPANY AND TIlE POLICY-HOLDER 


Now, John Smith, of Kalamazoo, may 
ask: ‘‘What business of mine is it if the 
companies are led into excessive privileges ‘ 
Indeed, it’s a good thing, this competition. 
They need to be kept liberal; look at the 
millions of surplus they carry.” 

My dear sir, you are paying for this mis- 
judged “‘liberality.”” Every time the com- 
pany takes a ‘‘bad risk,” or lets a good one 
go, after protecting him for some years, pays 
too much to agents for new business, or 
makes any other mistakes, you and all the 
other policy-holders suffer. In theory, the 
policy-holders of a mutual company own 
the concern; and, in the coldest, hardest fact, 
every member is directly affected in the 
ultimate cost of his insurance by the com- 
pany’s actions, and their welfare and interests 
are identical. 

Note how these ‘“‘liberalities’”’» work. The 
amount of each annual premium is composed 
of three parts: the yearly sum which will, in 
a given number of years, produce the amount 
for which the policy-holder is insured; a sum 
to cover that particular individual’s chances 
of dying before the end of this period; and an 
additional amount (generally about a third 
of the whole), called the ‘“‘loading,”’ to cover 
expenses of management. Of course, every- 
body has to pay a little more than is estimated 
to be enough, since the only way to be safe 
in financial matters is to have a margin; and, 
after it has been proved that there is a 
margin, this is returned (either annually, or 
at the end of the period by the ‘deferred 
dividend”’ plan) to the policy-holders in the 
shape of “dividends.” 

The cost of commissions to agents is 
probably more than half of the total annual 
expenses (exclusive of payments to policy- 
holders). If this is too high—and, while it 
is impossible to draw an exact line, the great 
majority of expert opinion agrees that it is— 
the companies’ ability to pay dividends is 
lessened just so much. Again, if a man 
insures today and commits suicide tomorrow, 
or next year, or at any time, the same result 
is caused. If a healthy policy-holder stops 
his premium, and is allowed to receive the 
amount of ‘‘reserve’’ which the company is 
holding against his future claim (the sum, 


’ 
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that is, which will produce, by the time he 
dies, the amount for which he is insured), 
every other policy-holder suffers by the 
disintegrating tendency. ‘‘One man cannot 
be a company all by himself; it requires 
great numbers to secure the averages’’ on 
which the whole thing is based. Life insur- 
ance is a mutual contract extending over a 
term of years. Instead of encouraging a 
violation of this contract, such a withdrawal 
should be penalized in the interest of every 
other member. 

“T have no sympathy for the man who 
retires,” declared Mr. J. W. Alexander, 
‘‘even when he does so because he is hard 
pressed. Or, rather, no matter how much 
[ may sympathize with him as an individual, 
that counts for nothing against the fact 
that he jeopardizes, so far as one man can, 
the whole institution upon which rests the 
mainstay of thousands of widows and 
orphans. I do not believe in such cash 
surrender values as we are now forced to 
give; the man who withdraws should be 
heavily penalized for the sake of those who 
keep their contracts.” 

WILL ‘“‘GOOD RISKS”? DEMAND LOWER RATES? 

The same authority put the thing very 
strikingly in an address some years ago: 


ac 


“As the public grow more and more familiar 
with the business of life insurance, it will not be 
surprising if the time shall come when men of 
substance, who are businesslike and exact in their 
transactions with other people, and who exact 
similar accuracy and promptness on the part of 
those with whom they deal, will refuse to submit to 
the pecuniary losses which fall directly upon them 
through the many favors now granted by life 
companies to the improvident, the careless, the 
trifling, and the slipshod, who are ready to accept 
all kinds of favors without making any return for 
them—it would not be surprising to me (I say) if 
men of this kind, who are engaged in wholesome 
pursuits, lead healthy lives, reside in safe places, 
ask for no indulgence, make their payments prompt- 
ly, need and desire no expensive privileges (and 
the vast majority of those who assure in the best 
companies belong to this category), should come 
to the companies and should say: ‘Place us in a 
class by ourselves, and give us the benefit of the 
profit which will result from the improved mortality 
which will certainly ensue, and the saving which 
will result from the reduced risk assumed in our 
behalf; then we shall be willing to agree that, if at 
any time we desire any special privileges, or are 
forced to incur any unusual risks, we shall be 
charged and pay the proper cost therefor.’” 
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THE FETICH OF NEW BUSINESS 


This is clear and convincing. Is it not 
equally clear that, if a mutual company 
should overstep the lines under the influence 
of competition to get new business, it is 
doing an injustice to its existing policy- 
holders? Of course, the question is a most 
delicate and complicated one: for instance, an 
increased death-rate does seem to follow 
from a cessation of new business; and a 
company which isn’t extending the benefits 
of life insurance to a great many new people 
is to a degree failing in its mission. But 
many of the most expert and thoughtful 
insurance men believe that this matter of 
‘““new business”’ has become a sort of fetich. 
It is obvious that a company, to be successful, 
must be large; only by having a very extended 
list of policy-holders can it avoid danger in 
the case of local epidemics, and secure the 
average mortality it counts on; by becoming 
an enormous financial reservoir, it is enabled 
to invest its receipts to far better advantage. 
But, surely, the great ‘‘mutual” companies 
have reached a point where excessive volume, 
with corresponding exhaustion and expendi- 
ture to produce it, need not be considered. 
And, if keen competition is ever out of place, 
it is surely in an institution like life insurance, 
where the men in charge can have no thought 
of personal aggrandizement, but are chiefly 
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concerned in using the funds put into their 
hands, so that they shall make as much for 
the members as is consistent with absolute 
safety. The Equitable of London -is an 
example of an absolutely safe company, 
which makes no attempt to get new business, 
and which is enabled to pay very much 
larger dividends than are paid here. It 
would not be necessary to go to this extreme, 
however. If a company which had reached a 
sufficient magnitude were to take only the 
pick of the new business, so that it would, 
perhaps, merely get enough to repair its 
yearly losses (which in the case of one of the 
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HENRY B. HYDE 


Who resigned from the Mutual Life Insurance Company to found the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


great companies would alone be one hundred 
millions a year), it might be wise from the 
standpoint of existing policy-holders. At 
least, some experts declare that a few of the 
smaller companies give better service now- 
adays (that is, pay larger dividends, while 
offering entire safety) than the great ones, 
hampered as these are by this influence. 

The president of a great company wrote as 
follows on this point: 


“‘As to the limitation of new business, in order 
to curb expensive competition, the most con- 
servative of the experienced managers of large 
companies have misgivings. They admit that the 
limitation would modify or destroy many evils, but 
would it give birth to others? How about mortality 
rate? How about the necessary fixed expenses 
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(exclusive of commissions), becoming, even if re- 
duced, a larger percentage of the reduced premium 
income than before? Fora great business organized 
on a grand scale cannot always be switched to a 
small scale, without damage. 

“If what is known as ‘rebating’ could be stopped 
—namely, the dividing of commissions between 
agent and assured—the agent would not need such 
high commissions. But-how to stop it is a question 
which still baffles those directors who most condemn 
it. Laws against it have not proved effective. 
Rules of the companies, no matter how rigidly 
enforced, have not eradicated it. The two parties 
to such a contract can easily conceal it. 

“Tf the ‘twisting’ of business could be stopped— 
namely, the luring of policy-holders from one 
company to another—always to the damage of the 
assured—much waste of expense could be saved. 
But how stop it? If all would agree to pay less 
surrender values, and to charge full extra premiums 
for costly privileges, money could be saved for the 
deserving and the persistent policy-holders, but 
how bring this about? One company cannot do 
any of these things alone. The result would be that 
it would be left high and dry while the others 
sailed along successfully. Who, then, is to make 
the companies agree on what is best in these 
matters not of fundamental importance, and induce 
them to act accordingly? 

““A genuine effort was made a few years ago to 
secure united action in obtaining legislation limiting 
the amount of outstanding business, but it failed 
on account of lack of unanimity.” 


Of course, too, it must be remembered that 
the chief cause for the great shrinkage in 
dividends during late years is the lowering 
interest rate. Twenty years ago, the com- 
panies estimated their premiums on a basis of 
ten per cent. They acttially got seven, so that 
they could return three per cent. of all their 
premium receipts to their members. Now 
they estimate on three per cent., and get 
about four—so that this main source of divi- 
dends is cut toa third. Obviously, though, 
this should lead to greater care for expenses, 
not to letting down the bars in order to 
expand. 

“Well,” said an insurance man, ‘“‘if life 
insurance is a good thing, we feel it’s our 
duty to extend its benefits to as many 
people as possible.” Which comes near to 
meaning that the existing members contribute 
involuntarily toward such missionary work! 


SHOULD INSURANCE IN FORCE BE LIMITED? 


A most acute and well-informed official 
of one of the great companies told me 
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that, in his opinion, the best thing that has been sometimes proposed. For a com- 
might happen for the business would pany’s assets must grow, and to put a 


be a law which would limit the amount check on these would seriously disrupt 


JOHN A. McCALL 
President of the New York Life Insurance Company since 1892 and a prominent figure * ““surance for a quarter of a century 
its organization; while a limitation of the 


of insurance any one company could have 
total amount in force would have no such 


in force to, say, two billions. Note— 
the insurance in force, not the assets, as objection. 
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THE HOME BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Is there any valid reason,” said this gentleman, 
“‘why you should insure in a company because it 
did the most new business last year, or because its 
assets are a few millions more than those of another 
company’s? 

“Indeed, these huge concerns do some actual 
harm, for they imlame the minds of the unthinking 
socialists, and so few people seem to comprehend 
the real nature of mutual life insurance that the 
absurd diatribes against the great insurance com- 
panies have so much more color given them. 

“Just see how such a law would work. Instead 
of breaking down the safeguards, which experience 
shows to be wise, in order to increase their new 
business, the companies which were nearing the 
limit would be sitting up nights trying to keep 
down the business; consequently, th@y would pick 
and choose so that they could hold up the quality 
of their risks.” 


I put this suggestion before one of the most 
influential men in the insurance world. 


“‘T would welcome such a law,” said he promptly. 
“I have been studying for years how to accomplish 


that result, but, of course, our company can’t do it 
alone. At one time, we almost succeeded in getting 
an agreement between the largest companies to 
limit the business, but it fell through, because the 
sentiment in favor of it was not quite unanimous.” 

‘“‘What would be the result of your shutting 
down now?” 

“It would affect our prestige, I think. The 
best agents naturally go to the largest and most 
prosperous companies, because they find they can 
most easily place insurance there.” 

‘‘And it would be too much of an experiment to 
let your agents go and take only what business 
came?” 

‘Yes; I would hardly dare to do that. Besides, 
the business which came naturally would be the 
poorest class—the people who had been refused 
elsewhere or who wanted to beat the company.” 

“But it is a fact, in the light of experience, that 
such a drastic measure would probably benefit the 
existing policy-holders.” 

“Yes, it looks that way. Our problem, now- 
adays, is to extend what we believe to be the most 
beneficial institution known to mankind, without 
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CHARLES H. BOOTH 
The oldest policy-holder in the world : 100 years old, September 
13, 1903 


doing injustice to those who have already taken 
advantage of it.” 


This is surely a remarkable and anomalous 
state of affairs, which calls for those rarest 
kinds of ability—moderation, and common- 
sense in the face of a great movement on the 
part of those who control the management of 
these monster organizations. 

Particularly is this to be considered now- 
adays, with the interest rate down to 3 per 
cent (and experts at least differing in their 
judgment whether the bottom has yet been 
reached or not), and with the death-rate 
showing none of the decrease popularly 
believed to exist. We read numberless ac- 
counts of the progress of science in making 
people healthier and longer-lived; statistics 
by the bushel are printed, exhibiting lowered 
mortality in many classes and sections; yet 
the actual experience of the great insurance 
companies leads some of the managers to 
predict a higher, rather than a lower, death- 
rate. 

It is only fair to say that there is some 
divergence of opinion on this subject; but 
the fact seems to be that, in half a century, 
the average length of life has increased only 
part of a year. There has been a great 
improvement as regards the mortality among 
infants and children; but, among adults, this, 
if it exists at all, is very slight, indeed. 
Clearly, the faster rate of living, or something, 


-in medicine, 
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operates to counteract the notable advance 
surgery, sanitation, and the 
like. 

It is noteworthy that there has been no 
organized effort on the part of the companies 
to disseminate health literature. The fire 
insurance interests have spent much money 
in tests of fire-proof materials, have influenced 
legislation very largely in matters of safe 
building construction, and one company 
distributed 50,000 copies of a popular book 
on house construction, written mainly from 
the standpoint of guarding against fire. It 
has been proposed, as'a joke, that the life 
insurance organizations should provide free 
doctors! But, so far, they have done little 
or nothing to help teach an ignorant public 
how to live in order to live long. There 
seems to be a field of effort here which might 
well repay them for some careful study and 
some expenditure. Some of those in authority 
say that people resent having reference made 
to the diseases from which they themselves 
are suffering, or which run in their families; 
but this need not prevent the companies 
from helping to tell people the fundamental 
facts of sensible living. 

It should be said, finally, that the apparent 
criticisms in the foregoing are advanced 
simply as the interesting ideas being dis- 
cussed nowadays by the most far-seeing 
insurance men. After all, the business, as 
done now, is a splendid success. 





WILLIAM E. SHEPARD 
Who bolds the oldest existing policy, dated 1843 
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The camp street between the rows of students’ tents 





THE YALE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
FORESTRY 


BY 
JAMES W. PINCHOT 





N the northeastern corner of Pennsyl- 
vania, facing the Delaware and the 
distant mountains of New Jersey, there 

is a recess in the hills where French emigrants 
settled in the early years of the last century. 
The great forests were yet standing almost un- 
touched, although a thriving lumber trade 
had already begun. Fur-bearing animals 
were plentiful, and there was all the richness, 
and much of the roughness, of the frontier. 
Here came Jean Tounelle, the Loreauxs, the 
Minots, the Marquis de Trazegnies, the Perozs, 
and other Frenchmen with their families; and 
among the earliest of them, my father, Cyril 
C. D. Pinchot, settled in Milford in 1816. 

A soldier of Napoleon, my father was forced 
to leave France soon after the Restoration, 
and his parents came with him to Milford. 
Here he married, and here his children were 
born. In their early lives, his sons were con- 
stantly in the lumber woods, and they made 
occasional voyages to Philadelphia in charge 
of the great rafts of logs or sawed lumber 
which descended the Delaware in. fleets in 
those palmy days of the lumber trade. Now 
the forests are gone. Their disappearance 
forced us to think of its preservation. We 
thought, like so many others since, that 


‘“‘something ought to be done,’”’ but what, we 
did not know. 

It was from seeing forestry practised in 
France that a solution came to my mind, and, 
accordingly, I advised my son, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, to make forestry his profession, and 
he has done so. Since he did so, forestry has 
become a recognized profession in the United 
States. The first two professional schools 
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THE BUILDING OF THE YALE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
FORESTRY AT GREY TOWERS, PA. 
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A PARTY OF STUDENTS OFF FOR A FIELD EXCURSION IN FOREST BOTANY AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF FORESTRY 


were established in 1898, but one has been dis- 
continued. In 1900, the Yale Forest School, 
in whose establishment my family and I were 
concerned, began its career. It did, and is 
still doing, the work for which it was founded. 
The -degree of Master of Forestry was con- 
ferred by Yale University upon twenty-three 
of its graduates in June of this year. 

But it soon became evident that the pro- 
fessional schools could not cover the whole 
ground. They were available for the men 
only who intended to devote themselves 
wholly to forestry. The Yale Forest School's 
post-graduate course of two years was produc- 
ing trained foresters of high attainments and 
practical capacity to deal with forest con- 
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ditions in America, and other forest schools 
were at work; but the whole field of forest 
education was far from being covered. 

If, as a people, we plowed and sowed no 
meadows, but depended wholly on what wild 
hay was pleased to spring up, then we should 
be acting toward our domestic animals pre- 
cisely as in the main we are still acting toward 
the forests and the consumers of wood. We 
have treated our forests as we do our mines 
—on the baseless assumption that they are a 
source of wealth to be consumed once and for 
all. Fortunately, that false idea is on the 
wane. But, if our forests are to be used on 
and on, and not used up, then we must have 
not only men professionally interested in for- 
estry, which is indispensable, but also a broad, 
general interest in forest preservation among 
the farmers, in our schools, among the sons of 
lumbermen, among small owners of forest 
land—in a word, among the rank and file of 
all those who live and work outdoors, and all 
those who, working and living indoors away 
from the forest, yet help to make public senti- 
ment about it. 

The Yale Summer School of Forestry was 
founded chiefly to help spread a knowledge of 
forestry among the people. It is intended to 
make young men familiar with the woods, 
both as to the trees themselves, and as to their 
habits and the methods of handling them. 

The courses, both in the field and in the 
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school building, are directly in charge of 
professors and instructcrs from the Yale 
Forest School 

The sessions of the Summer School are held 
at Grey Towers, which lies on rising ground 
above the village of Milford. Here, in a stone 
building provided for their use, the summer 
students attend lectures and carry on their 
laboratory exercises. Field work is plentiful. 
The work begins each day with a lecture or 
two, and is continued in the field for the re- 
mainder of the school hours. By the end of 
the course, the average student has come to 


STUDENTS MAKING AND RECORDING TREE 


know all the local species of trees and nearly 
all the other woody plants. He has gathered 
an idea, also, of the laws which govern the 
development of forests, how forests reproduce 
themselves from their own seed, how they are 
established by planting, and how they should 
be tended and managed. He has learned how 
to scale logs, and to measure the volume of 
standing trees. Nearly everything that he 
has heard of in the lecture room he has done 
or seen in the forest; and whenever that was 
impracticable, lantern slides have done what 
was possible to replace the thing itself. 
Among its other uses, the Summer School 
gives the young man who is thinking of for- 
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estry as his profession a chance to learn, in a 
single session, something of what forestry is, 
and something of his adaptability for it. 

The camp itself consists of two parts; the 
tents of the students—one tent to a man 
with board floors, cots, and the other things 
that some of us remember to have gone with- 
out, and the permanent buildings constructed 
for their use. The latter include a mess-house, 
a lecture hall, and a reading- and club-room, 
with great stone fireplaces for cold or rainy 
weather. Here the students eat and work, 
or read and loaf in such of their spare time as 
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can be taken from baseball, swimming in the 
Sawkill, and similar amusements. The vigor, 
heartiness, and evident satisfaction of the lads 
in the life they lead has been one of my prin- 
cipal sources of pleasure in the school. 

In addition to the Summer School, there are 
two other uses which attach Grey Towers to 
the forest work: the yearly sojourn of the 
seniors of the Yale Forest School for a couple 
of months each spring, and of the Juniors each 
summer; and the Forest Experiment Station, 
at Milford. 

The Milford Forest Experiment Station is 
the first of its kind in the United States. It 
was established for research in forestry, and 
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especially to make continuous observations 
for a long series of years. Much can be 
learned about the forest from studying it as it 
exists at the moment, but there are numbers 
of most important facts that can be learned 
only by observing the same tract of forest for 
many successive years. Forest experiment 
stations have long been established in Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Austria, to 
make such observations; and the need for 
similar work has come to be felt more and 
more strongly with the progress of forestry in 
the United States. Only continued observa- 
tions can answer such questions as these: 
What is the best distance apart to plant trees 
of a particular species in a particular kind of 
soil and exposure? How severely should a 
given kind of forest be thinned at a given age 
in order to produce the largest amount of 
board feet? How thickly together should 
certain kinds of trees stand at maturity in 
order to yield the most and best seed for 
natural reproduction, and how much light or 
shade is best for the young trees? Do the 
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offspring of trees inherit the peculiarities of 
their parents as the human children do? 
Questions of this nature are among the most 
important in forestry. The solution of them 
will require many years of consecutive study 
of a single forest. 

The Experiment Station has for its uses 
about two hundred acres of forest and open 
land. It is managed by the director of the 
Yale Forest School, with whose students it 
has much to do, as well as with those of the 
Summer School, and it is in close touch with 
the Bureau of Forestry. 

In the forest work at Grey Towers, the 
Experiment Station represents advanced study 
and research, while the students of the Sum- 
mer School and of the Yale Forest School 
stand for the beginning and the middle of a 
forester’s training. It is to be hoped that 
Grey Towers may have in the future, through 
instruction and original investigation in the 


lines I have attempted to describe, a wide and 
continuing influence in all matters relating to 
forestry. 
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REJUDICE declares that Italians al- 
ways resist Americanizing influences 
and remain aliens to the end. But 

more than two-thirds of the: Italians in the 
United States have been here less than five 
years, and these new-comers, with their 
strange, foreign air, strike the eye, and 
make our Italian population seem unchanging. 
But those who have been here longer—an 
inconspicuous minority—have been affected 
more or less by the surrounding American 
life. They are becoming like us, and easily 
escape notice. The simple facts of their 
coming and of their life here tell a story of 
unexpected progress. 

The steamship companies are forbidden, 
by law, in Italy to advertise more than the 
bare details of sailings, but every Italian in 
this country continually preaches the ad- 
vantages of American life to his friends and 
relatives at home. He also finds jobs for 


those who are willing to emigrate; he arranges 
for the journey; and, in a majority of cases, 
pays the passage money. When the immi- 
grant lands at New York, if he is young, 
strong, and ignorant, the promised work is 
waiting for him, and he joins a gang of 
laborers. If he is a skilled mechanic, less 
definite arrangements have generally been 
made, yet he rarely has difficulty in getting 
a job. But, in any case, he usually becomes 
a member of a city colony of Italians. 

These large Italian colonies in our great 
cities have their own theatres, churches, 
banks, hotels, clubs, newspapers, and cham- 
bers of commerce. They have their own 
lawyers and notaries, doctors and apothe- 
caries; their own dentists, expressmen, and 
coachmen. They make every necessity and 
luxury of life, from Italian bread, cheese, 
and macaroni, funeral trappings, and em- 
broidered swaddling - bands for babies, to 
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soda-water and cigars flavored and shaped 
like those at home. The people try their 
best to reproduce Italian life, for they will 
confess freely to you that America is not 
wholly to their liking. They are always 
treated as inferiors, and their lives are made 
up of hard work. They find, they say, 
“oreat consolation” in Italian surroundings. 
They succeed so far in creating ‘Little 
Italies’’ that the American who takes a 
Sunday walk down Elizabeth Street, in the 
largest New York colony, not only feels that 
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-wooden shoes at home. 
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priest in America is of an altogether higher 
class of man than the priest at home. 

The dress and habits of an immigrant 
begin to change. He always leaves his 
But before he has 
ended his first day in America, Italy is far 
behind. Within a week, he has probably 
shaved his beard; he stuffs his green-and- 
blue-striped scarlet sash in his bag, and buys 
a belt or a pair of suspenders; he wears a 
collar every day, if he is anything more than 
a laborer; and his ordinary dress is the garb 
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The immigrants and their wine are inseparable, but intoxication is very rare 


he is in a strange land, but he will be noted 
as a stranger. 

The standard of living is higher than in 
Italy; former luxuries become necessities. 
The laborer who never tasted meat at home, 
except on a high festal day, will rarely do 
without it here; and he always demands 
“the white bread that gentlemen eat.” 
He often rides to his work when it is only a 
short distance away; in Italy, he thinks 
nothing of walking from three to five miles 
twice a day. He generally carries an um- 
brella when it rains; in Italy, an umbrella is 
used only by the well-to-do. In Naples, 
béggars swarm; in New York, an Italian 
beggar is almost unknown. The Italian 





that was his holiday dress at home. New 
York winters are bitterly cold to the sensitive 
southerner, but the earthenware hand-stove 
is unknown, and the immigrant does not 
dare to introduce it. The Italian cloak is 
never seen in Bleecker Street, although 
thousands of them are ignorantly brought 
by immigrants. ‘‘Why don’t you wear the 
mantello here?*’ l asked an Italian. ‘‘ Because 
the boys of the quarter would stone us if we 
did,”’ he replied. 

Everywhere in Italy, babies are kept 
tightly wrapped in a swaddling-band, and 
they are often not given the free use of their 
legs until long after weaning. In most 
country places, a child’s arms are also bound 
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to its body. In -New York, very many 
Italian mothers have entirely given up the 
swaddling-band. The arms are never bound. 

For the rough mountaineer, a short ex- 
perience of American life amounts to actual 
civilization. He may be so ignorant that 
he thinks us English on account of our 
language, as many of them do; but he always 
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the immigrants, women are fewer than in any 
other immigrating army. All who do come 
belong to an immigrating family or are on 
their way to join some one. They never come 
to find work independently, and they never 
enter domestic service. Mr. Phipard, the 
manager of the Society for the Protection of 
Italian Immigrants in New York, was asked 
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The boy in the foreground, when asked to take the loaf of bread out of his pocket, exclaimed, “‘ No, I came to this country for bread ” 


loses something of his native humility, and 
gains independence and _ self-assertion. In 
Italy, it is no more improper to call a peasant 
a peasant (contadino) to his face than it is 
for us to call a man who shoes horses a black- 
smith. In America, ‘‘contadino”’ is a deadly 
insult. As soon as the peasant sets foot on 
Ellis Island he becomes a Signore (gentle- 
man). 

The women immigrants, unlike those of 
other nationalities, have little influence in 
turning their men into Americans. Among 


to find a place for only one Italian female 
servant in fifteen months. 

Their life here rarely brings them in 
contact with American women. They live 
apart, and marry and delve just as they do in 
Italy. An Irish or a Scandinavian woman, 
at the end of a year, may have changed so 
far in dress and gait that it is difficult to 
distinguish her from a native; an Italian 
woman will dress for years exactly as she did 
at home, and does not hesitate to carry huge 
bundles of wood on her head. They do not 
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Asti, Sonoma County, California 


imitate new fashions, and are slow in laying 
aside bright colors. After they have been 


the younger ones do not care for hats and 
bonnets. But the men do care. Whenever 
a ship comes in, there is always a crowd of 
waiting men who have made money and sent 
for their wives. Among them, there are 
usually twenty or thirty carrying hat-boxes. 
The boat arrives; each couple meets; the 
rapturous greeting is interrupted for a 
moment as the Signora, assisted by her 
husband, puts on her wonderful new head- 
gear. The boxes are kicked away ; bystanders 
laugh, and kisses and embraces are renewed. 
The Russian Jews ambitiously spur on 
their children. The poorer Italian parents 
have no such aspirations. They are them- 
selves more affected by the prejudices and 
ambitions of their children. The children 
have heard a great deal of the poverty and 

AN ITALIAN VEGETABLE GARDENER'S SUNDAY ; , 
AMUSEMENTS WITH HIS FAMILY—ITALIAN CoLony, Wretchedness in Italy. At school, they are 
CALIFORNIA taunted with ‘‘Dago” and ‘‘Ginney,’” and 
they soon come to hate the name of Italy. 
here a dozen vears, most of the old women It is almost impossible to find an Italian 
are satisfied to wear a shawl or a hand- brought up here who has any desire to 
kerchief for their only head-dress. Even visit it. During a long stay in this country, 
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ITALIAN WOMEN MAKING CIGARS IN A NEW YORK 
FACTORY 


Prince Ruspoli, recently Mayor of Rome, 
visited many schools attended by Italian 
children. He admits that he never discovered 
the slightest trace of affection for Italy. 
“Ask them what is their fatherland, and 
they will proudly reply in chorus, ‘The 
United States of America.’ ”’ 

Indeed, the public schools of New York 
have made their 50,000 little Italians teachers 
of English and missionaries of the American 
spirit in the heart of the colony. These 
children play American, and not Italian, 
games. Ask one a question in Italian, and 
he will reply in English. In one of the 
colonies, I saw a small boy trying to roast a 
couple of potatoes by building a small fire 
around them in the gutter. ‘What are you 
doing?” I asked in Italian. ‘‘Cookin’ mur- 
phies,”’ he replied, with the accent of Chimmie 
Fadden. I watched him for a minute or 
two, and there came a warning cry from a 
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small, olive-skinned friend: ‘‘Hi! Frank, 
cheese it, the cop!’ and they both scampcred 
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ashamed to speak Italian. I have even 
seen a boy punished because he would not 
answer his mother in the only language she 
understood. 

It has been estimated that not one-fifth 
of the children of immigrants take as low a 
place in the social and industrial scale as their 
parents. So with the Italians. The son of 
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The teacher an enthusiastic Italian; the Italian pupils enthusiastic Americans 
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the hod-carrier becomes a clerk, a mechanic, 
or a doctor, and he does his best to raise his 
father to his own level. He rarely succeeds, 
but he himself often becomes so like other 
Americans that he needs only a change of 
namie to destroy all trace of his ancestry. 
Some do change their names. The new 
name is generally pure English, and very 
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often somewhat similar in sound to the old. 
Boldini becomes Baldwin, and Maggio, March. 
A kind of translation is sometimes attempted, 
turning Sartori into Taylor and Rotino 
(a little wheel) into Rollins. But other 
actual instances of change are radical. A 
Signor Masucci has chosen to be called 
Palmer; and the New York Legislature has 
permitted Giovanni Rappacioli to transform 
himself into Ernest Loring. 

But the English language is the Italian’s 
greatest stumbling-block. Educated Italians 
complain that it is more difficult ‘to learn 
than German. It was recently discovered 
that nearly 27 per cent. of the Italians in 
Chicago who had been in this country ten 
years or more were unable to speak English. 
But they soon learn to count, and a few 
words are quickly picked up by all. Yes 
and all right are usually learned on the ship. 
Hurry up, sure, boy, cheese, and policeman 
are acquired soon after landing, and, by a 
strange chance, retain their English form. 
Nearly every other word undergoes a change 
more or less fundamental. Bum has an 
Italian plural, bummi. Rag, bar, car become 
raggo, barro, carro. Job, basket, shop, and 
mortar are changed to jobba, basketta, shoppa, 
and mata; grocery to grosseria, and customer 
to cos-tu-me. Business is hardly recognizable 
as bi-zi-ne; and no one could guess that 
Bokeen, stracinosa, sediolo, rat-ro-de, and 
elettricosa stand for Hoboken, station house, 
City Hall, railroad, and electric cars. Puss 
is an accepted word, and pussino does duty 
for kitten. Lofatino, a young street Arab, is 
the diminutive of loafer. Bosso is a term of 
great respect, and implies a certain amount 
of wealth. The lady of the house, or the 
proprietress of a store, is addressed as Bossa. 
These are the words that all Italians know. 
For a very large number, they are almost the 
limit of their English. 

New York City contains about 400,000 
Italians, or nearly two-fifths of all those in 
the country. If its Italian population con- 
tinues to grow at the present rate, in two 
years it will contain more Italians than 
there are in Rome; in three years, Milan will 
be outstripped; and, in four years, it will have 
more Italian inhabitants than Naples, or 
any city of Italy. Each year about one- 
third of the Italian immigrants invade the 
tenements almost unnoticed. To the newly 
arrived Italian, the colony seems almost as 


American as the rest of the city. To the 
American, the stones of the street, the lamp- 
posts and the shape of the houses are the only 
things that are not Italian. 

By visiting the different restaurants of the 
tenements, you can make a tour of the 
provinces and chief towns of Italy, and 
become acquainted with the people. One 
of the better class will illustrate all. Nothing 
costs more than five cents, except chicken 
and beefsteak; yet laborers form only a bare 
majority of its customers. 

The proprietor comes from Camogli, a 
small coast town near Genoa, and his place 
is chiefly patronized by men from his native 
place, who make the restaurant their club. 
A small inner room, underground, is jealously 
reserved for fellow townsmen. It is a place 
for cronies; a refuge for the homesick. The 
outer room, some eight steps down from the 
walk, is crowded at noon and between six 
and seven in the evening. A couple of 
musicians, a singer and a fiddler, make 
frequent visits. Their taste is catholic. I 
have heard them give in succession ‘‘Santa 
Lucia,’ “‘ Bedelia,’ a selection from ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto,’’ and ‘‘In the Good Old Summer Time.”’ 
At the end of the performance, they collect a 
penny from every man in the room. 

Most of the men at the tables are from 
Camogli. Besides the laborers, you will find 
sailors, from common seamen to captains— 
Camogli’s chief industry is fishing—masons, 
barbers, professors, musicians, seminarists, 
doctors. A very large number have more 
or less education, but are without either trade 
or profession. Except the skilled laborers, 
nearly all of them have had to begin life 
over at the bottom of the ladder. 

Some of the men of education have had to 
start as rag-sorters; a surprising number 
have begun with dishwashing. Among them, 
I have known a musician and two seminarists 
who have become waiters; a bricklayer, who 
now owns a hotel, and is worth $100,000; a 
civil engineer, who threw aside the dish-rag 
for a porter’s job, and, after seven years’ 
hard work and saving, has just become a 
partner in a prosperous expressing and 
shipping business. 

A typical case is that of a young doctor, 
who came to America to make his fortune 
with a hundred spare dollars in his pocket. 
He tramped about New York for weeks, to 
find work to suit him. He was starving 
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before a friendly Comasco cook got him a 
chance to wash dishes. He lost his self- 
respect, he said, and seemed to fall lower and 
lower, until he resolved to learn English and 
a trade. He is now a skilled ladies’ tailor, 
and earns $35 a week in the busy season. 
“What can I do?” said a young and ‘ac- 
complished professor. ‘‘ English is necessary 
for every kind of work for which I am fitted, 
but I shall starve before I can learn your 


language. I am as democratic as you please, 
but I cannot descend to the life of the 
common laborer.” Many an _ educated 


about it at the 
a truer view. 


Italian feels just that way 
beginning. Later, he gains 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ALL CLASSES 


With the exception of the silent Sicilians’ 
these Italians are generally fluent talkers 
and extremely intelligent. I have known 
a Neopolitan, who could neither read nor 
write, quote from Dante, Petrarch, and 
Tasso. It surprises you to hear a group, 
made up of an asphalt-mixer, a sailor turned 
waiter, and a barber and a baker, who had 
stuck to their trades, discuss the sculpture 
on a new court building; or when, upon 
another night, the same men wrangle over 
the merits of Verdi and Mascagni, and end by 
humming and singing in chorus -arigi O 
Cara.”’ But the talk of the tables has a 
deeper interest. 

“Learn English!’’ exclaimed a sailor, and 
thousands of Italians would agree with every 
word he said. ‘‘Why should I, any more 
than is necessary for my work in a South 
Street restaurant’? I am not a student, nor 
a gentleman visiting America for my pleasure. 
I came here to earn a better living than | 
could at home. It is not my fault if I take 
no interest in the country. We are decent- 
enough Christians, but every foreigner is a 
‘Dutchman’ or a ‘Dago’ , and the policeman’s 
club is always ready to break an Italian’s 
head, as if we were all assassins. ‘Become 
a citizen,’ the American says. Why should 
I? I should still be a ‘Dago,’ and gain 
nothing but the privilege of selling my vote 
once a year for $2. Honest men leave 
politics alone, for the politicians here are 
rascals, just as they are in Italy. The 
people are better than the politicians, but 
they don’t care what the politicians do. 
Their national motto is stamped on the 
dollar: ‘In God We Trust,’”’ 
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“Perhaps you believe what you say!” 


. thundered the barber, pounding the table 


like a madman, “ but that does not prevent 
your saying what is not true. People are 
welcomed here for the work they do. Amer- 
icans are not a race. They are a society of 
men of different races; and I have a right 
to come here, even if I am an Italian, and 
my father made me a barber.. The land that 
gives us our bread is our fatherland, and we 
ought to take an interest in it. I'm going 
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ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 1870-1903 


COMPARED WITH THAT. OF OTHER NATIONALITIES 


to vote as soon as | get my papers, and I 
won't sell my vote, either.” 

The sailor and I sat alone at the table on 
the following night. ‘Can you truly expect 
me to like America enough to become a 
citizen?’’ he asked. The question cannot 
be answered with an emphatic “Yes,’’ as 
long as an Italian is able to quote you official 
phrases applied to him and his kind, such as: 
“Undesirable and dangerous aliens,” ‘‘ pauper 
hordes,” and “obviously unfitted for American 
citizenship.’”” He knows that he is a man 
much like other men. He knows that the 
colony is not “a breeding-ground of moral 
depravity.”’ The injustice rankles, and he 
is more than ever resolved to live by himself. 


Italians are very social and gregarious, 
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but, even in the most densely populated 
cities of Italy, they never flock together as 
they do in our tenements. Partly because 
they flock together here, and partly because 
they have a reputation for promptness and 
faithfulness in paying rent, the increase in 
value for the last ten years in the real estate 
which they occupy in New York City amounts 
to $75,000,000. This means that they use 
every foot of room, but it does not necessarily 
mean unhealthy living. Overcrowding is 
sometimes a serious evil, but it is not a 
general condition. A complete canvas was 
made, by the Federation of Churches, of a 
typical New York colony which consisted 
almost entirely of the cheapest tenements. 
The inspectors visited 1,075 families, and the 
average allotment of space was found to be 
one room to 1.7 persons. 

Neatness is quite as common as disorder, 
and clean curtains are at most of the windows. 


THE ITALIAN’S LOVE OF HOME LIFE 


As the women come to New York in 
greater numbers, the home is becoming more 
and more the centre of Italian life. The 
arrangement by which six or eight men will 
hire two rooms, sleeping, eating, and some- 
times working in them, and caring for them- 
selves, is becoming rarer. ‘“‘Taking boarders” 
is a custom that is spreading; but the home 
preserves its integrity and, in certain respects, 
its Italian character. The children are idol- 
ized and spoiled. The poorest families take 
the most jealous care of their daughters. 
They are often exceedingly particular about 
the choice of their associates, and they almost 
never allow them to go out alone after dark. 

The Italian’s industry often becomes a 
vice. He is apt to think that only a clever 
man who is half a scoundrel can make 
money quickly. He prefers the slow way, 
which he knows is sure. All his economical 
wisdom is summed up in two proverbs, 
which he has forever on the tip of his tongue: 
“Thrift is the best harvest,’’ and ‘‘God is the 
treasurer for the man who knows how to 
spend wisely.”” He applies his proverbs by 
toiling as no other immigrant has ever toiled, 
and by making his wife and children turn to in 
the same spirit and help him. His entire 
family will often work all day long, and far 
into the night. He can live on what any 
other man, except a Chinaman, would starve 
on; and his success is so general that there 
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are few Italians who do not have a bank 
account, and send money regularly to Italy. 

Italians come to America, not from a 
migratory instinct, but either to make a 
better living or to keep from starving, and 
they bring nothing with them but a strong 
body and the will to work. Their honest 
work is slowly destroying unfair prejudices. 
They are thought least of in New York. 
The vast stream of new arrivals pours through 
that city, and, to a certain extent, dominates 
its colony life. And these colonies seem to 
contain, as a permanent population, a con- 
siderable proportion of all the Italians in the 
country who cannot learn the language nor 
fall into step with the march of American 
life. They are the failures, who seek the 
shelter of the colony, and are satisfied with 
a pittance of a living. Then, too, New York 
employs a great army of rough laborers in 
the most important and numerous works of 
construction ever undertaken in its history. 
They are all Italians, poor and very ignorant, 
and they are much in evidence. 

But, the further west you go, and the 
smaller the colonies become, the better for 
the reputation of Italians. Pittsburg has 
more respect for them than New York. In 
Louisville and Memphis, where the colonies 
are very small and prosperous, there have 
been intermarriages with natives of good 
standing, and ‘‘Ginney,” the New York 
insult to the Italian, is entirely unknown. 
In San Francisco, the Italians have appreciated 
the advantages of education; they have 
made money; they have been public-spirited 
and progressive; and, until the recent great 
inroad of immigrant laborers, there has been 
no prejudice whatever against them. 

Forty or fifty years ago, when only a few 
hundred came to us each year, they were 
of two classes: men of character, education, 
and refinement, who were often political 
refugees; and beggars and mountebanks. 
Today, with an annual Italian immigration of 
about 165,000, two-thirds of them are un- 
skilled laborers, and about one-half of them 
are illiterate and extremely poor. The ma- 
jority find picks and shovels waiting. They 
begin work at once digging cellars and sub- 
ways, blasting and grading for railroads, 
cutting stone in the quarries, getting out the 
coal and iron of our mines, and doing the 
rough work of mills. The rest can get a 
start and earn their living in only a few- 
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ways; but their occupation is almost sure 
to be different from what it was at home. 
They can live well on what others throw 
away, and so they become collectors and 
sorters of rags and junk. They can take 
work which is largely menial, and which others 
are more or less willing to give up. Thou- 
sands of them thus become _ hod-carriers, 
bar- and window-cleaners, dishwashers, boot- 
blacks, and, when they can command a little 
political influence, lamp-lighters and street- 
sweepers. More than 1,200 of them are now 
sweeping the streets of New York. 

One steamship line already employs none 
but Italian stevedores, because, in an emer- 
gency, they will work harder and for longer 
hours than men of any other nationality; 
they never get drunk, and so are more trust- 
worthy than other labor. 


GETTING INTO BUSINESS 


Once the beginning is made, money is 
earned and banked. Some take a step up 
the ladder. The dishwasher becomes a 
waiter or a cook; the bootblack buys a stand 
of his own; the handy-man builds a push- 
cart with an emery wheel and becomes a 
scissors-grinder and umbrella-mender. Others 
soon start in a business which requires only 
a very small capital. Peddlers and ‘Coal, 
Wood & Ice” men multiply. The caretaker 
and gardener of the suburbs takes a truck- 
farm. The fruit-stand sometimes turns into 
a fruit-store, and the proprietor of the 
fruit-store so often becomes a prosperous 
wholesaler that the wholesale fruit trade 
of the country is very largely in the hands 
of the Italians 

Italians have almost a monopoly in the 
manufacture of macaroni and artificial flowers. 
They make all our plaster images, from the 
ten-cent bronzed ‘‘Fisherman’s Daughter”’ 
to the beautiful casts in our museums. All 
our mosaic floors are laid by them. Italian 
confectioners are rapidly outstripping ‘their 
rivals in the East. Italian grocers and wine- 
dealers are now common, though twenty 
years ago they were unknown. 

Last year we received 31,661 Italians with 
trades. More than half of the barbers, 
bricklayers, and masons, shoemakers, and 
stone-cutters who came to this country 
during the year were Italians. So were more 
than one-fourth of the miners and plasterers; 
- and more than one-fifth of the tailors, 
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millers, bakers, gardeners, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths. Most of these men easily 
find work at their trades. Italian barbers, 
cobblers, and shoemakers have set up their 
shops everywhere in the cities and towns of 
the East. Restaurants, with American cook- 
ing, kept by Italians, are found all over the 
country. Italian tailors are almost as com- 
mon as Italian cobblers, and the success of 
Italians in the clothing trade has _ been 
remarkable. Two years ago the Industrial 
Commission reported that the future clothing 
workers in this country are not likely to be 
Jews, but Italians. I asked the manager of 
a concern employing 250 Italian tailors in 
the manufacture of expensive cloaks, how it 
was that within four years he had come to 
make a complete change in the nationality of 
his employees. He said that the Italians 
work harder and better for the same wages; 
they make fewer mistakes; and they have no 
“blue Mondays,” due to Sunday intoxication. 

They are making their way up by other 
means. New York has Italian policemen 
and postmen. A police captain in Brooklyn 
is an Italian; so is a police commissioner in 
Hoboken. Numbers of them have become 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, architects, engi- 
neers, and school-teachers. We have a fruit- 
packing industry that is the largest in the 
world. The head of it was a barefoot Italian 
boy about thirty years ago. They have seats 
in our legislatures, and on the bench. One 
Italian judge spent his early years driving a 
fruit-wagon and peddling oranges and bana- 
nas. A distinguished justice of the Supreme 
Court in one of our largest States is the son 
of an Italian who could not write his name. 

Italian lumbermen are felling trees in the 
forests of Maine. Italian laborers are working 
in the granite quarries of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. .They have 
taken up deserted farms in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. They are crowding into the 
grape-growing belt of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. Three small towns in 
southern New Jersey count more than 3,000 
of them—all farmers, raising chiefly sweet 
potatoes, berries, and grapes. They are 
growing peaches in Delaware, tobacco in 
Virginia, and cotton in North Carolina. 
They do truck-farming not only about Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, but 
in the suburbs of Memphis, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, 
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and San Francisco. They have successful 
agricultural colonies at Daphne and Lamberth, 
Alabama; at Sunnyside and Tontitown, 
Arkansas; at Montebello and Verdella, Mis- 
souri; and numerous smaller colonies at 
various places in Texas. Since 1900, many 
have gone to settle on the plantations of 
Mississippi.- In Louisiana, they have found 
climate and work perfectly suited to them, and 
they are gradually dislodging the negro on 
the sugar- and cotton-plantations. They 
have done so well that their success has 
attracted others, and their numbers are 
constantly growing. There are now more 
than 60,000 of them employed at some form 
of agriculture within the State. 


HIS GREATEST SUCCESS IN CALIFORNIA 


But California has seen their greatest 
successes. The larger part of its population 
of 45,000 Italians is engaged in farming and 
vine-growing. Their fruits and vegetables 
are shipped by the train-load to every part of 
the United States. They have some of the 
largest vineyards and wine-vats in the world. 
Their Genoese and Sicilian fishermen supply 
the Pacific Coast with most of its sea-food. 
They own 2,726 farms, and their total capital 
invested in farms, ranches, and business 
enterprises is estimated at $114,325,000. 

In spite of its backwardness, the New 
York colony has made progress that is well 
worthy of note. Less than twenty years ago, 
there was not a single Italian owner of real 
estate in sections of the city where they now 
hold nearly 700 houses, valued at $20,000,000. 
They have about $15,000,000 invested in 
business; and Cav. Francolini, the president 
of the Italian Savings Bank, tells me that 
they have on deposit in the savings banks of 
the city between $15,000,000 and $25,000,000. 

Their general prosperity throughout the 
country can be gauged only by the vast sums 
they send to Italy every year. Signor 
Conti, the American agent of the Bank of 
Naples, estimates that these remittances 
reach an annual total of between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000. Our Italian population is 
still small. Including all natives born of 
Italian parents, it probably amounted to no 
more than 1,100,000 at the end of the last 
fiscal year. This means a yearly gift, chiefly 
to the parents at home, of about $50 from 
every Italian man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 


THE ITALIAN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Much of their success is due to leaders of 
their own race. Every colony has such men. 
One among them has hecome famous for his 
fortune and for his services to his countrymen 
in California. 

Andrea Sbarboro’s parents seem to have 
been peasant farmers, making none too good 
a living in their mountain home of Acero. 
They came to America with their nine 
children, when Andrea was four years old. 
When Andrea was thirteen, a boy’s dream of 
gold-digging started him out alone on the 
long journey from New York to San Fran- 


cisco. Clerking, adventure, and work at the 


mines filled the years that followed. His’ 


thrift and industry made him a partner in a 
commission business before he was twenty- 
one. From that time forward he rapidly 
became rich. 

He was still a boy when he began his work 
of helping others, by opening an _ Italian- 
American night-school. When he could not 
find a text-book to suit him, he compiled one. 
His teaching was continued for many years; 
but he soon made it his special mission to 
encourage immigrants, and _ particularly 
Italians, to settle in this country, and acquire, 
by industry, the ownership of their homes. 
He has carried out his purpose by organizing 
six mutual loan associations, and all of them 
have been successful from the very first. 
He is best known, however, as the organizer 
of the purely Italian coéperative undertaking 
known as the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony. It owns some of the largest vine- 
yards in California, and gives employment to 
over 1,000 people. He is honored as a 
business man and asacitizen. He is president 
of the Manufacturers and Producers’ Associa- 
tion of California, and president of the 
Italian-American Bank. He was a member 
of the committee appointed to frame the new 
charter for the city of San Francisco, and he 
is the chairman of the California Promotion 
Committee. 

The progress that Italians have made in 
this country is the work of little more than 
fifteen years. The majority of the Italians 
do not assimilate as readily as some other 
immigrants, but they are honest workers. 
The minority, who remain here of their own 
free will, gradually become Americans. The 
figure of the Italian bugler who sounded the 
reveille on board the Olympia, before Manila, is 
a symbol of Italian loyalty to the new land. 
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ACATION schools’? have become an 
important part of our public-school 
system. 

School Building No. 188, in New York 
City, is said to be the largest in the world, 
sheltering, in the winter, under one roof, 
5,000 pupils. From basement auditorium to 
the roof playground it is a model school 
building. Here I began a study of these 
schools which take the children off the 
streets of crowded districts in summer. 

I approached it on a hot July day when, 
near the building, from wall to wall, streets 
were packed with the people of the tenements. 
On the steps, in the doorways, along the 
walks, beneath the pushcarts, and in the 
streets themselves were children—thousands 
of children. Inside the great school building, 
twelve hundred of them had escaped from 
the stifling atmosphere of the streets and 
were breathing the better air of the class- 
rooms. Miss Hatch, the principal, guided 
me through the brilliantly lighted, finely 
fitted shops, and as I stopped to take pictures 
of boys who were planing, joining, sawing, 
and hammering beside the benches of a 
spacious carpentry-room, the sunshine, the 
clean, light-colored wood of the fittings, and 
the good distances, produced upon me a 
stronger effect of refinement and beauty for 
their contrast with the grime and smother 
of the streets below. 

The same effect was produced by the large, 
sunny kitchen, high above the roofs, where 
the breezes brought less dust and the sky 
was plainly in view. The surroundings had 
affected the behavior of the class. Great 
numbers of little girls were busy at the range, 
at the spotless sink, scrubbing a table, 
slicing a lemon, or bent over a yellow bowl, 
whirring an egg-beater with keen delight. 
There was no confusion, no ‘‘shoving.” 


At School Number 20, in Rivington. Street, 
still on the East Side, the principal showed 
me what could be done with an over-crowded 
school when devoted teachers grapple with 
the situation. In every room energy and 
good humor had been inspired. Neither 
weather nor crowding prevailed against it. 
Little girls, with their pasteboard boxes of 
material, were taking their places with an 
air of childish importance, big boys were 
attacking lustily yesterday’s unfinished car- 
pentry problems, and kindergarten children 
were singing heartily their opening songs. 
Many sombre little faces wore a look of deep 
content. Nobody makes a vacation-school 
child go to school. He goes because he 
wants to go, and chooses what he wants to 
do. 

Brooklyn schools were vigorous with the 
same interest. At No. 135, in Butler Street, 
another crowded neighborhood, I saw lines 
of children patiently holding their places 
in order to be recorded on the waiting-list. 
One barefooted boy, who looked not more 
than the kindergarten age, stopped me in 
the street to ask eagerly, “Is there any 
room in the carpenter class?’’ Within the 
building, the classes were full to the brim 
and over. The things I saw at this school are 
taught everywhere in the vacation schools 
of the New York boroughs. The city offers, 
in these schools, chiefly manual training and 
nature study. The manual-training studies 
show an interesting variety, especially in 
the choice offered to the boys, whose classes 
in whittling, fret-sawing, Venetian iron, 
leather, and burnt-wood are filled almost 
before the summer-school doors open. 

In the girls’ classes at No. 135, I found the 
same pressure on an already over-taxed 
space. In a sewing-room, a number of little 
girls were preparing clothing for a toy bed. 
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Sheets and pillow-cases, either plain or 
hemstitched, had been neatly made by each 
child. A mattress and a gaily tufted quilt, 
as well as a counterpane, had completed the 
individual set. The ‘“‘knitting-room’’ was 
much absorbed in bed-slippers. ‘‘ For Christ- 
mas presents,” explained the teacher. ‘‘Tam- 
o’-Shanters, hoods, mittens, all pale in interest 
before the bed-slippers!’’ As the children 
showed me their work, with pretty pride in 
its completion, I noticed the clean faces and 
hands that had been demanded before mate- 
rials may be touched. In this class, and in 
the millinery-room beyond, a garden of 
colors in wool and hat-trimmings made the 
place attractive. Girls were bringing their 
own trimmings and making coarse raffia do 
for the straw, which is unobtainable this 
year because of reduced appropriations. 
The model bows, constructed by their small 
fingers, flared in an approved fashion from 
knots that few grown women can achieve. 

From this room I went to the ‘model 
bedroom,” that will be fitted up by the 
children themselves. This is a distinctive 
feature of the New York schools. Furniture 
is made in the shops by the vacation-school 
boys; bedding, bureau-covers, pin-cushions, 
waste-baskets, brackets, match-boxes, wall 
decorations, are prepared in the classrooms. 
Even the knitting- and crochetting-rooms 
outdo themselves in woolly ornaments con- 
structed to harmonize with the color scheme. 
Plain lessons are given in the use of each 
toilet article that is added. The tooth- 
brush, the bath appliances, even the card- 
board ‘“‘hair-receiver’’ are made to help in 
teaching the children how to be clean. 

The cooking-schools do not simply teach 
the making of a palatable omelet without 
milk, the dainty handling of materials, and 
the care of food and dishes; they teach how 
to set a table, how to serve a meal, how to 
receive one’s friends at a little tea-party. 
The girls see the charm of a green fern on a 
white table-cloth; they absorb the idea that 
modulated laughter is better than shrieks— 
above all, they learn that considering others 
is the first law of ‘“‘good form.” 

Instruction is given in simple nursing—in 
the arrangement and care of the sick-room, 
the making of a ‘‘hospital bed,” the use of 
antiseptics, and the adjustment of bandages 
to different parts of the body. 

Both boys and girls engage in nature study. 


THE SPREAD OF VACATION SCHOOLS 


The teachers try to bring the children into 
personal relations with flowers, trees, animals, 
Excursions are part of the work. The real 
country is reached by those to whom it has 
been previously unknown. ‘“‘Why are we 
goin’ to the country?” asked one child. 
“We ain’t sick.”” Up to that time, the 
work of the Fresh-Air Fund for the invalids 
had been her one idea of country. What 
the children learn they apply to a ‘‘model 
farm’’—a box of earth, furnished with a 
miniature house and barn. About the build- 
ings, children rake paths and _ construct 
roads, plant miniature fields of grain, and 
cultivate tiny flower-beds. The seeds, care- 
fully watered, do their best, and the result 
is a continual pride and wonder to the 
gardeners. ‘“‘I hate dead things,” said one 
boy, contemplating the growing plants. 
“These things are alive.”’ 

Some of the children, however, show a 
deep interest in the ‘‘dead things” in col- 
lections. The pupils of No. 20 were much 
interested in the arrival at the principal’s 
office of cases of mounted butterflies and 
birds, from the Natural History Museum, 
and they told me eagerly of collections that 
they had already seen. 

The day of my visit at No. 135 was the 
day for the City History teacher. As she 
went from room to room, the children dropped 
their tools and crowded around her to ‘hear 
stories of early New York patriots and tell to 
her the stories heard the week before. Every 
New York vacation school has a City History 
teacher one day in each week. During the 
term, the classes, guided by the teacher, 
visit the historic places in» or near New 
York about which they have been hearing. 

Perhaps no expedition interests these 
children more than the periodic visits to the 
public baths, where they receive lessons in 
swimming. 

Boston children are as eager to attend 
these summer schools as the New York 
children. I sympathize with the small Boston 
girl, who, beholding through an open door 
the chair-caning of a class, rushed home and 
clasping the baby’s high-chair in her arms, 
toiled back to present herself a breathless 
candidate for instruction. It was to a 
Boston chair-caning class that one boy 
brought a whole set of dining-room chairs, 
meaning to reseat the six in the hour a day 
allotted for that instruction. In a room at 
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the Hancock School, at the North End, was 
a collection of chairs, suggestive of the 
entire domestic history of the neighborhood. 
The grandmother’s rocker, and the father’s 
“big chair,” doll chairs, parlor chairs, kitchen 
chairs, chairs that a touch sent tumbling in 
three sections, and chairs whose solidity 
made their transportation difficult, all brought 
by the children, stood in groups, while their 
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were jardinicre-covers, shaped like flowers, 
flower-like in color. These and a mass of 
poppies, that might have come from a 
Paris shop, had been made by the children. 
It was here that I saw for the first time in 
weeks the sudden light of overwhelming 
childish happiness shine in a child’s eyes. 
The teacher had uncovered a mysterious 
barrel, that stood in a corner, showing a mass 





LITTLE GIRLS AT INDIAN-CLUB DRILL IN A CITY VACATION PLAYGROUND 


proprietors wove the stiff cane back and 
forth. When the caning is finished, joints 
of the weak chairs are mended, and each is 
cleaned and varnished before it is sent home. 

The manufacturers had contributed a 
quantity of good crépe paper, which wears 
better than cheap silk, to a class in the 
Hancock School. The colors were refined 
and beautiful. In the class-room, scrap- 
baskets, neatly covered, were appearing in 
sections under fingers that gained in skill 
with each suggestion. On the window-ledges 


hat-frames (also contributed by 
“Every child,” she explained 


of wire 
the makers). 


to me, ‘‘is going to make herself a hat’’—and 
the child overheard. 
In many studies, boys and girls were 


working naturally together. In one school, 
in connection with the cooking - classes, 
boys, as well as girls, learned the easiest 
way of washing dishes, and keeping shelves, 
tables, and sinks neat and tidy. In the 
carpentry-room, at the Hancock School, the 
girls seemed to show as much interest as 
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GETTING READY FOR A RING GAME ON THE GRAVEL 
PLAYGROUND OF A BROOKLYN SCHOOL 


the boys. Instructors reported ‘‘nice work,” 
“good work,” “‘superior work” done by the 
girls, not only in carpentry, but in manual 
training generally, and results from 
some of the larger boys, who had asked for 
some of the construction work in cardboard, 
ordinarily given only to the girls. 

The schools had good reading-rooms, and 
the Public Library was supplying what were 
practically branch libraries. A - book to 


good 
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CHILDREN OF THE BROWN VACATION SCHOOL 
LOOKING FOR WATER SPECIMENS FOR NATURE 
STUDY AT KENEY PARK, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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read and a place to read it in were gifts many 
children were seizing gladly. 

All places where vacation exist 
report the same eager appreciation that is 
shown by the pupils in New York City and 
Boston. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


If the summer class-room work is popular, 
the playground work is doubly so. On the | 
ground floor of the big school (No. 188) on 
Houston Street, New York, is a huge base- 
ment, whose cement floor is trampled daily 


by thousands of eager feet. The school 
closes at twelve. The playground opens 
at half-past one. Long before that time, 


crowds of children are waiting in lines that 
stretch to the corner of the next street. 
The number usually admitted is 3,500. 
(On Friday, when many children are at home 
getting ready for the Jewish Sabbath, at- 
tendance falls to 3,000.) One teacher and 
seven helpers take care of this horde of 
boys and girls. I saw 2,000 of the children 
seated upon the floor “keeping quiet’’ while 
1,000 had their calisthenic drill. In the 
row were wandering infants from the street, 








A CRAMPED PLAYGROUND IN NEW YORK CITY 
WHERE TEACHERS KEEP THE SPACE CLEAN AND 
MAKE HUNDREDS OF LITTLE CHILDREN HAPPY 
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bare-armed, bare-legged (save for the coat of 
street dirt), clad in a single garment, moving 
obediently when the janitor waved his stick 
at them, and regarding with curiosity, or 
listless indifference, the proceedings in the 
far centre of the floor. It was an orderly 
assemblage, earning the bliss of a basement 
game by good behavior. Some of the boys, 
given the privilege of a basket-ball game on 
the roof playground, had scurried past me 
on the stairs as I descended. 

I saw a weekly report from eighty-five 
playgrounds, organized and conducted in 
the summer of 1904 by the New York Board 
of Education. Each playground is in charge 
of an instructor, or matron, and of “helpers.” 
The most cheerful of these are, of course, 
out-of-doors. One of the smallest, and best, 
at Amity and Emmett Streets, in Brooklyn, 
is a vacant lot, in charge of Miss Dunne, who 
is also a winter teacher. Early this spring, 
she began, with the help of her winter pupils, 
to make the place attractive. Now vines 
cover the surrounding walls and sweet peas and 
other blossoming things crowd the narrow 
flower-beds at their base. <A big tent shades 
the rectangle of the centre, and the sun, 





THE CHILDREN OF THE HANCOCK SCHOOL IN BOS 
TON PLAYING IN THE SAND-BOXES 





“MAY I BRING MY LITTLE BROTHER? HE CRIES IF 
I LEAVE HIM” 


striking down between walls and canvas, 
makes a grateful picture of the green back- 
ground. 

Miss Duntie introduced me to some of 
the children who had helped take care of her 
garden. Tony Semachio, an Italian boy, a 
French lad, a German Swiss, and an Irish 
boy were among them. Once, some boys had 
mischievously jumped in a half-barrel planted 
with nasturtiums. The teacher had summoned 





A CLASS RECEIVING AN OBJECT LESSON IN 
NURSING 
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A COOKING-CLASS AND TEACHERS AT SCHOOL NO. AN ADJUNCT TO THE COOKING-SCHOOL—A LESSON 
88, IN NEW YORK CITY, WHICH IS THE LARGEST IN SERVING GIVEN AS PART OF A COURSE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING IN THE WORLD HOUSEKEEPING 


them and talked with them. ‘‘What will of interest. The manner of saluting the 
you do if you see any one hurting my garden?” flag, of waving it in flag songs, of watching 
she asked at the end of the conference. it to see that it always occupies a place of 
“Chuck him out,” said the three, and since honor, no matter how small or cheap it may 
then they have patrolled the premises in be, shows in all the playgrounds the feeling 
“off” hours to good effect, and have worked it inspires. At this school, as everywhere, the 


in the garden. personality of the teacher was the principal 
The city has hauled the clean gravel of this element in success. 

playground floor, and mothers, bringing The Hancock School playground, in Boston 

their children, linger gladly in the pleasant —in a crowded quarter of the North End— 


shade, watching their children at play. 
Blocks, jumping-ropes, reins, balls, checkers, 
parlor-quoits, ring-toss, paper-folding, logoma- 
chy, picture books, as well as the inevitable 
raffia work and sewing, were providing 
occupation the afternoon I spent under the 
big tent. The American flag was a centre 










SINGING AND MARCHING TO “THE FLAG OF OUR AT THE HANCOCK VACATION SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


COUNTRY ” Big brothers, sisters and mothers amuse the young children 
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has for years had in the winter school a 
“steamer class’’; children straight from the 
docks, speaking no English and still bundled 
in the costumes of other lands. Yet it is a 
quarter more Americanized than any other 
“foreign quarter” that I have seen. Miss 
Sawtelle, the present principal of the winter 
school, has for many years made the Hancock 
School a centre of neighborhood life. The 
children in the summer classes, and especially 
the families in the playground, showed a 
propriety of behavior uncommon in crowds. 


SEE-SAWS, SWINGS, AND SAND-BOXES 


See-saws, swings, and sand-boxes were 
practically the whole equipment of the yard, 
but the entire neighborhood was making the 
most of these. The playground is open all 
day. Mr. Thomas, the kindly principal in 
charge, was hoping to secure hammocks to 
relieve mothers and children of the weight 
of sleepy babies. Appropriations in Boston, 
as in New York, are not lavish, and the vaca- 
tion-school workers must do what they can. 

In the sand-boxes were packed so many 
babies that little sand was visible. Some 
were unkempt and some were tidy, but all 
were busy. Wails rose every now and then 
from beneath a tangled mass of hair. 
One spotless baby stood for an hour in the 
corner of a box (too crowded to let her sit 
down), gaily shoveling spoonfuls of sand into 
a tiny striped pail. Her father had placed 
her there and gone away, knowing the matron 
would look after her. By a corner of the 
next sand-box, under a green tree, a mother 
and a grandmother were feeding babies with 
bread and milk. 

Good order, fair play, and a recognition of 
others’ rights are maintained. Neighborhood 
boys, high-school graduates, help the regular 
instructor at. the Hancock School in giving 
a military drill to companies of boys. “I 
don’t believe in knocking them about—they 
get enough of that—but they’ve got to learn 
promptness, and they’ve got to mind, and 
not interfere with the others. If you can 
make a boy see he’s got to grin and bear it, 
when another fellow’s put where he wants to 
stand, you’ve done the whole job,” said one. 

“TI think we'll have to try the drill on 
some of the big girls; it would straighten 
them up,” he added, as we looked over the 
crowd. Everyone feels a responsibility for 
everyone else. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE VACATION-SCHOOL IDEA 


The object of vacation work and play is 
to teach, but to teach chiefly that which 
gives the most active enjoyment in the 
learning. The scope of this work has changed 
every year since its inception. When the 
city of Newark, N. J., led the way, in 
1885, by establishing public vacation schools, 
the summer work was simply a continuation 
of winter work. The backward “‘caught up,” 
the ambitious forged ahead, many preferred 
continued school to “nothing to do”’ in the 
same old scenes, but the majority were not 
attracted. In the last few years, Newark 
has added to the older courses manual 
training and out-of-door playgrounds. In 
two years, attendance has increased more 
than 60 per cent., nearly 40 per cent. in one 
year, so that now the city has, in proportion 
to its population, the largest vacation-school 
attendance in the world. 

At least thirteen of the forty-six largest 
cities in the United States have recently 
started these schools, or adopted them. 
Eight cities have well-established schools and 
playgrounds maintained by women’s clubs, 
city improvement clubs, or private subscrip- 
tion. In the greater number of cases, the 
schools started by private and philanthropic 
labor have become part of the regular city 
work. In two or three cities, the work has 
dropped or flagged, because a new administra- 
tion has a political axe to grind by ‘“‘re- 
trenchment.’’ Its cost is nowhere prohibitory. 
The schools of Hartford, Conn., with clay- 
modeling, painting, and outside lectures on 
nature, added to the other studies, cost 
eleven cents a day for each pupil in 1897, and 
in 1902, with eighteen times as many pupils, 
cost five cents a day per pupil. 

Excursions with teachers and supervisors 
are features of all the vacation-school and 
playground systems. 

Here is a newspaper report of a Buffalo 


vacation-school trip: 
‘“WATER-FRONT VISITS 

‘“‘No. 3’s groups 3 and 4 went to the water-front 
yesterday, and all went all over the fire tug Grattan. 
Captain McCarthy gave the children full swing on 
the boat, and when they had ‘seen everything to 
be saw,’ as one boy expressed it, took them to the 
crew’s quarters, to show them how the firemen do 
their own housework. 

‘‘This surprised the youngsters exceedingly, for 
firemen were heroes to them, and ‘heroes don’t 
work,’ observed one boy. 
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‘He was corrected in this impression. 

‘‘A lesson was given on transportation with the 
iron and wooden freight- and passenger-boats, 
tugs and canal-boats, as objects moving in the 
harbor. A fine view of the harbor, with the 
elevators and freight-houses on both sides of the 
river, was had. Unfortunately, on account of the 
dull times, no elevator was moving, and the children 
were greatly disappointed. The immense Michigan 
Street ‘‘jack-knife’’ bridge was opened, to allow 


two large steamers to pass through. This was a 


revelation. 

‘‘The pupils were also informed that the elevators 
and railroads paid large sums of money to the 
city every year as taxes. These taxes go toward 
educating the children in our public schools and 
maintaining other necessary departments.” 


A wonderful evidence of self-control, gained 
from a previous year’s experience, on the 
occasion of a trip to Atlantic City, was seen 
in Philadelphia playgrounds, where children, 
who had once scrambled and pushed for 
materials and places, lined up at the beginning 
of a second summer without any suggestion 
from the teacher, and, marching past, took, 
each in turn, the pail and shovel given out, 
those who secured no pail waiting without 
any complaint till games could be started 
for them. 

Buffalo, N. Y., owes its vacation schools 
primarily to a devoted body of teachers who, 
in 1898, organized one in a Polish and one in 
an Italian district. A little appropriation 
from the city encouraged the work, the 
superintendent of schools secured an annual 
increase in the appropriation, and, this 
summer (1904), after six years of labor on the 
part of teachers and principals, Buffalo is 
spending more than $3,000 for five schools 
in separate buildings, maintained four weeks, 
with an initial attendance of about as many 
pupils as there are dollars. The money, of 
course, is chiefly used for equipment. Any- 
thing that can be called a salary for the 
teachers is unknown. There are in these 
schools little crippled children who are 
having the advantage of school association 
for the first time in their lives. Book- 
binding is one of the very popular studies. 
A period of English ‘‘conversation” is one 
of many strong features of the schools. 

In St. Paul, Minn., and in St. Louis, Mo., 
children are enjoying summer sports that 
are made a means of training. Some of the 
most interesting playgrounds in the country 
are at Louisville, Ky. Here the playgrounds 


- who do not live in crowded quarters. 


are organized into regular city departments, 
and each morning, while a juvenile ‘‘ board 
of health”? sees that the hands and faces of 
all untidy playground applicants are made 
clean at the basins provided, “park com- 
missioners’’ go about with little red wagons, 
and pick up all papers or other litter left 
the day before upon the ground. The 
“aldermen” are girls, the ‘‘council’’ boys. 
Every department has active work. The 
“board of trade,” for instance, conducts 
visitors about, explaining to outside children 
the advantages of belonging to the association. 
The ‘board of public works” has in charge 
the materials given out for games. In one 
playground, a young “city librarian” has 
the care of books lent the children by the 
city library. Two playgrounds for colored 
children are organized and conducted by 
southern white people. 

In the change from cut-and-dried subjects 
to hand-work and play, as a means of training, 
another change has been set in motion. 
Work in many cities has been extended to 
satisfy the older children and the children 
Cleve- 
land offers in its eight-weeks’ vacation schools 
high-school work. Minneapolis gives summer 
training to larger and larger numbers of the 
well-to-do. 

Like the Louisville playgrounds, the Minne- 
apolis vacation schools are founded to train 
for citizenship. The Civic League includes 
boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs that meet 
separately or together, and follow the orderly 
procedure of the ‘‘manual.’’ Athletics, as 
well as indoor work, are conducted in accord- 
ance with club rules. By this means the 
children are taught to control their own 
actions. 


THE POPULARITY OF THESE SCHOOLS 


Common helpfulness is the law of the 
vacation-school work. Badly dressed little 
boys in a sewing-class make themselves 
trousers, and little girls make themselves 
shirt-waists; specialists employed to teach 
one branch of a subject give a free lesson, 
after hours, in another branch, and some 
quick child practices it at home; in a Boston 
typewriting-class, an older girl is given the 
use of a machine on which to regain speed 
lost by illness; in anothér class, a blind boy 
is taught simple basketry; in one city, every 
child in a cooking-class receives a book 
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containing the thirty-six “‘recipes’’ she has 
used; on a school sewing-machine are stitched 
many garments basted by mothers in machine- 
less homes. 

Every kind of help received by the children 
is passed on. The teacher helps them collect 
seaweed at ashore outing. Pressed, mounted 
and made into books, the seaweed first 
teaches the school children, then goes, with 
their good wishes, to the children in hospitals. 
The boys teach their little brothers the 
exercises they learn. The cooking-class sets 
a table, and little Marietta, bringing a half- 
dozen white scraps to the sewing-class, neatly 
patches together a table-cloth for a home 
where a table-cloth is a novelty. At No.188 
(New York), it is a common sight to see an 
older girl standing patiently in line for the 
free shower- or spray-baths with a toddler 
clasped to her side. She has come to give 
the baby his bath. One mother came in 
late, one evening, to a New York recreation 
centre, bringing a baby. “He cried and 
wouldn’t go to bed till I had given him his 
bath,” she explained. 

Life grows more comfortable through the 
work of these schools. Sheets and pillow- 
cases appear in families where they are 
novelties; tasteful hats, of softened colors, 
change for the better the fashions of a block 
as populous as a small city; designs for fret- 
saw work, conveniences for the kitchen, 
occupy the fingers of children for whom no 
one ever before suggested intefesting work. 
On the recreation piers of New York City, 
mothers may learn to interest, train, and 
make happy the children in their care, for, 
while these mothers rest, two vacation- 
school kindergarten teachers, at each pier, 
keep the little ones busy with safe games, 
and provide the older ones with vacation- 
school library books, toys, puzzles, and 
the quiet games like authors and _ back- 
gammon. 

Many of the children are paid for their 
school labors. One little Boston girl earned 
a new dress by caning the neighbors’ chairs, 
and with it replaced the winter’s woolen one, 
so uncomfortable in summer. Boys do the 
same thing, and take pride in turning out 
good work. One little boy earned $20 
last winter from the manual training learned 
in summer. Many of the children fill orders 
for straw and raffia hats, for iron, wood, and 
leather work. Fathers and mothers learn 
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from the children, not only English, but 
handicrafts that they can understand. 

In New York City, gangs of boys from 
“de Ate” and Avenue A, learning and 
teaching cruelty, robbery, and sometimes 
even murder, in the streets, come into the 
schools and ‘‘centres,’”’ into athletic and 
debating clubs, and spend their activity in 
law-abiding sports and civilized discussions— 
lively contests of muscle and logic. Little 
girls wearing out their days baby-tending, or 
growing up to acquire a taste for the romp of 
the dance-halls, become, in the schools and 
“‘centres,’”’ clever-fingered creators of dainty 
things, mannerly and graceful dancers of a 
stately minuet. To be taught play that is 
not fighting, sports governed by fairness, 
quiet games where gambling is not allowed, 
is a gain to many. To be taught to play at 
all is a boon to many others. 

Out of twenty-seven kindergarten children, 
in one class, twenty-four remained seated one 
day at dismissal, begging for more time. 
Some refuse a country week, many a picnic or 
a visit, rather than miss a single session. 
Every disappointed child put on the waiting- 
list tells his neighbors of his fate and ‘‘ heads 
them off.” So lists tell only part of the 
story, yet, at least half as many children have 
been turned away this summer (1904) as could 
be received in the schools of New York City. 
The supervisor of the New York vacation 
schools says that, if three times as many 
schools were opened, they would all be filled. 

In the New York vacation schools, play- 
grounds, and recreation centres, for the 
week ending July 16th, the actual attendance 
was 571,257. New York City has more 
public-school children than that whole num- 
ber. Counting out grown people at recreation 
centres, and those children who registered 
twice (in the morning for school, in the after- 
noon for a playground), as well as all the resi- 
dents of the districts without summer schools, 
there would be left several hundred thousand 
children unprovided with proper work or 
play. Moreover, from the evening centres 
on the tops of school buildings, where the 
band plays high above the city roofs and 
where even on hot nights there is a breeze, 
the younger children are excluded, so that 
not only by day, but also by night, an 
enormous army of children under fourteen are 
left in the streets. 

The men who inveigh against the expense, 
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and refuse their 
saving at the 
~ eae 


curtail the appropriations, 
countenance to such work, are ‘‘ 
spigot to waste at the bung-hole. 
the life of the city they are wasting. 
Against the reactionary spirit that fears 
what is new, the vacation school has proved 
itself. “‘It is necessary,’’ says Miss Whitney, 
‘“‘for the preserving and upbuilding of civic 
life.” ‘‘I believe in it heartily,’’ said nearly 
every superintendent from whom I heard. 
That the superintendent of the New York 
schools, Mr. William H. Maxwell, approves 
the vacation school is sufficiently shown by 
the splendid system already grown up under 
his jurisdiction. In the hot summer weather, 
he is remaining in town to give to these schools 
his personal encouragement and assistance. 
In Boston, Mr. Fitzgerald, supervisor of 
the vacation schools, was, at the time of my 
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visit, conducting a party of several hundred 
Porto Rican teachers to see the vacation- 
school work, indoors and out. The group 
of these teachers that I saw at the North End 
school showed the greatest interest and 
pleasure in each phase of the work presented 
to them. Not only from every quarter of 
our own country, but from England and 
Germany, France and Italy, visitors come 
to these schools. Newspapers spread a knowl- 
edge of them. Librarians, park commis- 
sioners, clubs, private individuals, also rally 
to their support. They grow, for they are 
part of the answer to a question to which an 
answer must be had: Is there not an un- 
businesslike waste in the disuse of the public- 
school plant of most places in this country 
for a hundred and _ seventy-five days— 
fifteen days less than half—of every year? 


2HE PERSONALITY OF THE TSAR 


AN EXPLANATION, BY A RUSSIAN OFFICIAL OF HIGH AUTHORITY, 


OF THE CHARACTER 


RUSSIAN EMPEROR—A _ SUPERSTITIOUS 
OF THE 
THE 


VISION — AN INSIDE VIEW 
RULERS OF RUSSIA ARE — 


i NHE Emperor Nicholas II. has already 
reigned for nearly ten years, and 
ruled for fully eight; yet the concrete 

man, his individual character, and the order 

of motives to which it is sensible, are nearly 
all as legendary as those of Numa Pompilius. 

Clouds of journalistic myths, mainly of 

German origin, enwrap his figure, hiding it 

from the vulgar gaze as thoroughly as 

though he were the Dalai Lama; and the 
fanciful portrait which we are asked to 
accept is as abstract and as colorless as that 
of our legendary Russian princes. Beyond 
the precincts of the palace, his person is 
transfigured, his most trivial deeds are 
glorified, and his least disinterested motives 
are twisted and pulled into line with the 
fundamental principles of ethics. The result 
is a caricature closely bordering on the 
grotesque. Nikolai Alexandrovitch is de- 


AND TRAINING AND POINT OF VIEW OF THE 


AUTOCRAT OF NARROW 
COURT — WHO THE REAL 
POSSIBLE IMPENDING CRISIS 


picted as a prince of peace, a Slav Messiah 
sent for the ‘salvation, not of his own people 
only, but of all the world. The most precious 
porcelain of human clay was lavished in the 
making of this unique ruler, who stands upon 
a much higher level than that of the common 
run of mortals or of kings, in virtue not only 
of the dread responsibilities laid upon him by 
the Most High, but also by reason of his own 
passionate love of humanity and his selfless 
devotion to the true and the good. In 
short, he is an ‘‘ Ubermensch,”’ whose innate 
goodness of heart exceeds even his irre- 
sponsible power. 

But no newspaper hero is a prophet in his 
own country for long; and Nicholas II. did 
not play the part in Russia for more than a 
twelvemonth. His father’s reign had ended 
in utter moral exhaustion, in the blasting of 
hopes, the killing of enthusiasm, the blackness 


* This remarkable article was published anonymously in the latest number of the Quarterly Review (London), with the simple 


explanation that the author is “‘a Russian official of high rank.’ 


It instantly attracted worldwide attention. By arrangement 


with the publishers of the Quarterly, it is published here in full, as the most interesting recent contribution to literature about 
the most critical political situation in the world. 
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of despair. Better things were confidently 
expected of the son, because worse were 
rashly held to be impossible. But the 
credulous masses were again mistaken, and 
soon became conscious of their error. All 
Europe will know it soon. 

Nicholas II. began his reign in 1894 as a 
highly sensitive, retiring young man, who 
shrank instinctively from the fierce light that 
beats upon the throne. In spite of his 
camp experience, he was still his mother’s 
child; passivity, his predominant trait; and 
diffidence, one of its temporary symptoms. 
But that phase of his existence was short, and 
the change from the chrysalis to the butterfly 
very rapid. 

HIS INTRODUCTION TO THE NATION 

Men still call vividly to mind the Emperor’s 
first meeting with one of the historic institu- 
tions of the empire. It was a raw November 
day in 1894. The members of the State 
Council, many of them veteran officials, who 
had served the Tsar’s great-grandfather, 
were convened to do homage to the new 
monarch, and, long before the time fixed, 
were gathered together at the appointed 
place, their bodies covered with gorgeous 
costumes and their faces hidden with courtly 
masks, expressive of awe and admiration. 
But he came and went like a whiff of wind in 
a sandy waste, leaving them rubbing their 
eyes. They had expected imperial majesty, 
but were confronted with childish constraint, 
a shambling gait, a furtive glance, and 
spasmodic movements. An undersized, pith- 
less lad sidled into the apartment in which 
these hoary dignitaries were respectfully 
awaiting him. With downcast eyes, and in 
a shrill falsetto voice, he hastily spoke a 
single sentence: ‘‘Gentlemen, in the name 
of my father, I thank you for your services,” 
hesitated for a second, and then, turning on 
his heels, he was gone. They looked at each 
other, some in amazement, others in pain, 
many uttering a mental prayer for the weal 
of the nation; and, after an awkward pause, 
they dispersed to their homes. 


THE SECOND MEETING 


The nation’s next meeting with his Majesty 
took place a few days later, upon an occasion 
as solemn as the first; but, in the interval, he 
had been hypnotized by M. Pobedonostseff,* 

* The Procurator of the Holy Synod, the lay administrator 


of the Russian Church, who at one time or another has been 
tutor to many of the Grand Dukes. 
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the lay-bishop of autocracy, who has the 
secret of spiritually anointing and intellectu- 
ally equipping the chosen of the Lord. The 
key-note of the Emperor’s second appearance 
was dignity—inaccessible, almost superhuman 
dignity. All Russia had then gathered to- 
gether in the persons of the representatives 
of the Zemstvos or local boards—we may 
call them embryonic county councils—to do 
homage to his Majesty on his accession to 
the throne. Loyal addresses without number, 
drawn up in the flowery language of oriental 
servility, had been presented from all those 
institutions. One of these documents—and 
only one—had seemed to M. Pobedonostseff 
to smack of Liberalism. No less loyal in 
form or spirit than those of the other boards, 
the address drawn up by the council of Tver 
vaguely expressed the modest hope that his 
Majesty’s confidence might not be wholly 
restricted to the bureaucracy, but would, 
likewise, be shared by the Russian people 
and by the Zemstvos, whose devotion to the 
throne was proverbial. This was a reason- 
able wish; it could not seriously be dubbed a 
crime; and, even if it bespoke a certain spirit 
of mild independence, it was, after all, the act 
of a single Zemstvo, whereas the men who 
had come to do homage to the Emperor were 
the spokesmen, not of one Zemstvo, but of 
all Russia. Yet the autocrat strode majestic- 
ally into the brilliantly lighted hall, and, 
with knitted brows and tightly drawn lips, 
turned wrathfully upon the chosen men of 
the nation, and, stamping his little foot, 
ordered them to put away such chimerical 
notions, which he would never entertain. 
Such was the Tsar’s first imperious assertion 
of his divine viceroyalty; and even staunch 
partisans of the autocracy blamed it as harsh 
and ill-advised. 





““GopD’S LIEUTENANT ”’ 


Between those two public appearances of 
Nicholas II. lay that short period of suggestion 
during which the impressionable youth had 
been made not so much to believe as to feel 
that he was God’s lieutenant, the earthly 
counterpart of his divine Master. From 
that time forward his Majesty has been 
filled with a spirit of self-exaltation, which has 
gone on gaining strength, in accordance with 
the psychological law that pride usurps as 
much space as servility is ready to: yield. 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch soon began to look 
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upon himself as the centre of the world, the 
peacemaker of mankind, the torch-bearer of 
civilization among the “‘yellow’’ and other 
“barbarous”? races, and the dispenser of 
almost every blessing to his own happy 
people. Taking seriously this, his imaginary 
mission, he has meddled continuously and 
directly in every affair of State, domestic 
and foreign, thwarting the course of justice, 
undermining legality, impoverishing his sub- 
jects, boasting his fervent love of peace, and 
yet plunging his tax-burdened people into 
the horrors of a sanguinary and _ needless 
war. 
RUSSIA NECESSARILY 
Before setting forth a few of the many 
facts known personally to most of those who 
live in the shadow of the throne—facts which 


A MONARCHY 


justify the foregoing estimate of his Majesty’s 


mental state and character—it should be 
clearly understood that we are supporters 
of monarchy, and opposed to nihilism, to 
socialism, and to every kind of revolutionary 
agitation. We do not wish even for a paper 
constitution, which, conditions being what 
they now are, would but serve as a trap for 
liberal-minded men, gathering them together 
for imprisonment or exile. Our sole desire, 
as it is that of most broad-minded men in 
Russia, is to see the spirit of administration 
made to harmonize with the needs of the 
time and of the people, and the institution 
known as the Council of Ministers—created by 
a ukase of Alexander II., which has remained 
a dead letter—summoned and set to work; 
for, the people having outgrown the ancient 
form of government, the fact should be 
openly admitted and the practical conclusions 
drawn. 


AN ORIENTAL DESPOTISM 


The only government suited to Russia is a 
strong monarchy; but between this and a 
wild oriental despotism there is a difference. 
Nicholas II., although not guided by his 
official advisers, has never been a free and 
independent ruler. During the first part of 
his reign he was kept in leading-strings by his 
mother, who, as soon as he ascended the 
throne, impressed upon him the necessity 
of imitating in all things his ‘‘never-to-be- 
forgotten father.”” That phrase was engraven 
upon the tablets of his memory, and is ever 
at the tip of his tongue and the point of, his 
pen. For long it was the “open sesame’’ to 
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his heart and mind, because he strives con- 
scientiously to be a perfected copy of Alexan- 
der III., and believes that he has already 
attained the end. In reality, the two men 
are as far asunder as the positive and negative 
poles. The father, sincere, gloomy, and 
narrow-minded, at least instinctively felt 
his limitations, and steadily kept within 
them. He strove with indomitable persever- 
ance and occasional success to secure within 
the narrow circle of his acquaintances the 
best men, and, having once chosen an adviser, 
always asked his counsel, and usually followed 
it. Again, breach of faith was an abomina- 
tion to him, and his word was regarded as 
better than any bond, in spite of his mistaken 
attitude toward the Finns and his broken 
promise in regard to Batoum. But, in all 
these characteristics, the son is the very 
opposite to his father. Unsteady, half- 
hearted, self-complacent, and _ fickle, he 
changes his favorites with his fitful moods, 
allowing a band of casual, obscure, and 
dangerous men to usurp the functions of his 
responsible ministers, whose recommenda- 
tions are ignored, whose warnings are disre- 
garded, and whose measures for the defense 
of the State are not only baffled, but resented 
as symptoms of disobedience. 

The sway wielded by his mother over 
Nicholas II. soon came to an end, owing 
chiefly to differences between herself and 
her daughter-in-law on the subject of the 
Emperor’s children. In the course of that 
rivalry, the strenuous opposition of the 
young wife checked the influence of the 
mother over the son. One of the conse- 
quences of this domestic struggle for the 
mastery was that the Emperor freed himself 
partially, and for a time, from unofficial 
control; and his first spontaneous act, in 
the second year of his reign, was to appoint 
M. Goremykin, a man devoid of qualifications, 
to the post of Minister of the Interior (1806). 
This official remained in power for three 
years, and was then translated to the presi- 
dency of the Committee of Ministers—a sort 
of respectable refuge for ex-statesmen. His 
successor, M. Sipyaghin, chosen by the 
influence of the Dowager Empress, who 
pointed out that he had been favorably 
noticed by ‘‘your never-to-be-forgotten 
father,’’ deserves a few words of mention. 
For, next to a man’s acts examined in the 
light of his avowed motives, there can be no 
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safer guide to his moral character and mental 
vigor than his choice of associates and fellow- 
workers; and some monarchs’ claims to the 
gratitude of their subjects are founded, like 
those of old Kaiser Wilhelm, entirely upon 
the wise selections which they made, and the 
tenacity with which they clung to their 
ministers through thick and thin. Judged 
by this standard, Nicholas II. will be ranked 
amongst the most unfortunate rulers of the 
Russian people. 


SIPYAGHIN THE FAVORITE 


His second choice, M. Sipyaghin, was nick- 
named ‘‘the Boyarin,” from his extreme love 
of ancient Russian customs and traditions 
and the childish ways in which he manifested 
it. Intellectually Bceotian, but socially 
agreeable, he was a welcome guest in the 
houses of our nobility, where tea-table 
gossip is at a high premium. His political 
force lay in the thoroughness with which he 
threw himself into the part of courtier and 
the skill with which he acted it. Ever blithe, 
his face wreathed in smiles, his wofds sweet- 
ened with the honey of adulation, he infected 
his master and many of his own equals with 
the optimism of Candide. All was for the best 
in that best of States, Russia, thanks to the 
greatest and best of monarchs, Nicholas II. 
That was the faith of Sipyaghin, who loved 
his sovereign sincerely, and mistook that 
love for. patriotic duty. In return, the 
Emperor warmed to him, making him not 
his friend only, but his comrade, and singling 
him out for special marks of favor. For 
instance, although his Majesty, as a rule, 
never dines or sups at the house of a minister, 
he made an exception for M. Sipyaghin. 

M. Sipyaghin’s ascendency over Nicholas 
II. reached a point at which the jealousy of 
M. Pobedonostseff was aroused: it touched 
even religion. For the Minister of the 
Interior, encroaching in his light, off-hand 
manner upon the domain of the Chief Pro- 
curator of the Most Holy Synod, induced the 
Tsar to visit Moscow and spend Passion 
Week there; and the trip was successful 
beyond expectation. On this pilgrimage, 
Sipyaghin treated the Emperor as Potyemkin 
dealt with Catherine II.; he enveloped him 
in an atmosphere of popular affection, sur- 
rounded him with signal proofs of his subjects’ 
prosperity, intoxicated him with the wine of 
self-satisfaction. But, while his Majesty was 
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thanking heaven that his people were happier 
than foreigners, millions of his best subjects 
were being despoiled of their hard-earned 
money, and many were being imprisoned or 
banished, some for obeying the commands of 
God, others for infringing the unjust laws 
of the government. M. Sipyaghin, who was 
not a cruel man at heart, was hated as the 
champion and inspirer of this misrule. 
Friends warned him to be on his guard; but, 
replying that he would continue to do his 
duty, he went light-heartedly on his way. 

On Monday, April 14, 1901, he invited his 
Majesty to dinner for the following Thursday ; 
and the Emperor graciously consented. In 
the domestic circle and the State department 
preparations were at once made for the repast. 
Officials of the ministry were despatched in 
search of a special kind of big strawberries, 
larger than those which were to be found at 
Yeliseyeff’s in the Nevsky Prospekt. Fiery 
gipsies were engaged to sing before royalty; 
telegrams were despatched to Paris for 
prize chickens; piping hot pancakes wert 
ordered a la Russe, to be eaten with cold 
caviare; despatches were sent to the caterer 
Prospere, of Kharkoff, for dainties for the 
imperial palate; and many officials of the 
ministry scoured the capital for piquant 
delicacies. But, on the Thursday fixed for 
the imperial repast, Sipyaghin’s body was 
carried to its last resting-place. The minister 
had been assassinated by a youth named 
Balmashoff, not twenty-one years old, as a 
warning and a protest. 


THE RISE OF M. DE PLEHVE 


His Majesty now had another opportunity 
for showing his judgment and gratifying his 
predilections. Amenable chiefly to tangible 
and visible influences, his choice fell upon M. 
de Plehve,* who speedily developed into the 
formidable Dictator of All the Russias. 
This official is tolerably instructed, possesses 
an intricate acquaintance with the seamy 
side of human nature, knows how to touch 
deftly the right cords of sentiment, prejudice, 
or passion, and can keep his head in the most 
alarming crisis. When state dignitaries and 
officials lost their nerve on the tragic death 
of Alexander II., M. de Plehve, ‘then public 
prosecutor, was cool, self-possessed, resource- 
ful. These qualifications were duly noted, 


*M.de Plehve was assassinated on July 28, 1904, several] 
months after this article was written. 
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and his promotion was rapid; he became 
successively Director of the Police Depart- 
ment and Secretary of the Council of the 
Emperor, where he helped to ruin the Finnish 
nation before the destinies of 150,000,000 
Russians were finally placed in his hands. 


THE CHARACTER OF M. DE PLEHVE 


M. de Plehve cannot be classified by nation- 
ality, genealogy, church, or party. Of ob- 
scure parentage, of German blood with a 
Jewish strain, of uncertain religious denom- 
ination,* his ethical worth was gauged aright 
years ago by his colleagues in the Ministry of 
Justice, and recently again in the Council of 
Ministers. Aware of their hostile judgment, 
his first acts were calculated to modify it. 
He set out for the sacred shrine near Moscow, 
the Troitsko-Serghieffsky Monastery, where 
he devoutly received Holy Communion at the 
hands of an orthodox priest. While he was 
thus displaying his piety in view of his 
subordinates, the peasants in Kharkoff and 
Poltava were being cruelly flogged, by his 
orders, for showing signs of disaffection. 
Visiting those provinces in person, M. de 
Plehve promptly rewarded the governor of 
Kharkoff for flogging the malcontents at 
once, and punished the governor of Poltava 
for flogging them only as an afterthought. 


M. DE PLEHVE AND THE PEASANTS 


That revolt of the peasants, which was 
repeated in Saratoff and elsewhere, marks 
an era in Russian history; for it resulted in 
M. de Witte’s commission of inquiry into the 
condition of the agricultural classes in 
Russia, and in that minister’s fall. The 
marshals of the nobility were empowered to 
summon members of the Zemstvo, landed 
proprietors, and anybody else who could 
enlighten them in their investigations. Peas- 
ants, too, were asked to give their views; and 
all were encouraged to speak out freely. And 
this was the question asked: If the peasantry 
are materially impoverished and physically 
degenerating, if their live-stock is dwindling 
to nothing, and if the food they eat is less 
in quantity and worse in quality than ever 
before, is Nature to blame or man? And if 
man, what man? The results of the inquiry 
were convincing; for, without previous con- 

*M. de Plehve’s father died recently; and the powerful 
minister called personally on the Lutheran pastor, asking him to 
perform the funeral service speedily and unostentatiously. He 


was loth to let it be known that he, a pillar of orthodoxy, was 
the son of a Protestant, 
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sultation, those spokesmen of various social 
classes throughout Russia, whose interests 
conflict in many ways, were practically at one 
in their opinion. Partial to euphemisms, 
they condemned the system of administration. 
Dotting their i’s and crossing their t’s, M. de 
Plehve called that system by the name 
of autocracy; and,no Russian can honestly 
say that he was wrong. 

The reform inaugurated by Alexander IT., 
when he struck off the fetters of serfdom, 
ought, so these commissioners held, to be 
further developed. The peasants should be 
freed from the shackles of special penal 
legislation. They should be taught to read, 
to keep themselves clean in body and in 
soul, to cope with the horrible diseases which 
in their ignorance they now communicate to 
each other, to shake off the network of super- 
stition, which is eating away their spiritual 
nature as the poison of infection is under- 
mining their physique, and to fit themselves 
for trade and industry.. That was the opinion 
of all Russia’s representatives—noblemen, 
landed proprietors, doctors, lawyers, trades- 
men, and peasants. Yet the men who 
uttered it were punished for their audacity. 
M. de Witte had exhorted them to speak 
their minds; the Tsar punished them for 
obeying his minister; and M. de Plehve 
encouraged the Tsar. 


THE FALL OF A TRUTH-TELLER 


That Land Commission was the turning- 
point in the career of M. de Witte, whose 
services the Emperor had inherited from his 
‘“‘never-to-be-forgotten father.” The ease 
with which the minister fell into disfavor, 
and the irrelevant grounds on which he was 
dismissed, are characteristic of the Tsar’s 
arbitrary ways of thinking and acting. 
M. de Witte is a statesman of high powers— 
and great limitations—a financier whose 
earlier policy did, I believe, much harm, as 
his mature acts did much good, to the 
nation. As minister, he came eventually to 
understand the needs of his time and country, 
and sought, with alternating success and 
failure, to satisfy them; his work was a 
mixture of promise, achievement, and failure. 
If the one-eyed man is necessarily the leader 
in the kingdom of the blind, M. de Witte 
deserved to be the head of the government 
in contemporary Russia. But the members 
of the camarilla refused to have him, and, 
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with the monarch’s support, they proved 
more powerful than he. For they already 
had brought things to such a pass that none 
can now serve Russia as ministers but such 
as are skilful in flattering the Tsar; and M. de 
Witte was not one of these. He not only 
spoke freely to Nicholas II., but refused to 
change his opinion in accordance with the 
Emperor’s desires. He also declined to 
dupe the foreign Powers. ‘‘Your Majesty 
pledged your word to evacuate Manchuria, 
and the world believed you. Russia will 
now lose all credit, and perhaps not even gain 
Manchuria, if it please your Majesty to break 
that pledge. War also will follow, and we 
sorely need peace. Besides, Manchuria ‘is 
useless to us. Therefore, I cannot be a party 
to this policy.” Thus plainly spoke the 
Finance Minister, heedless of courtly phrase- 
ology. ‘‘Witte is a haughty dictator, who 
gives himself the air of an Emperor.’”’ So 
spoke the courtiers among themselves, and 
to his Majesty, through the Grand Dukes. 
And the autocrat, wrathful that a subject 
should oppose his wishes and refuse to co- 
6perate with him in professing to work for 
peace, while provoking war, dismissed him. 
To the Russian nation, that loss meant great 
bloodshed, vast expense, widespread misery: 
what else it involves we cannot yet say. 


DE PLBHVE THE DICTATOR 


M. de Plehve is now the most influential 
personage in the Russian Empire—a Mus- 
covite Grand Vizier, who wields absolute 
power over what we may be pardoned for 
calling the greatest nation on the globe; and 
he holds his position at the pleasure of his 
imperial master. Whether he remains in 
office or is dismissed tomorrow depends, not 
on the good or the evil that may result from 
his arbitrary administration, but on the 
success which attends his endeavors to keep 
the Tsar in countenance and to persuade the 
wayward monarch that autocracy is safe 
in his hands. The massacres of Jews, the 
banishment of Finns, the spoliation of 
Armenians, the persecution of Poles, the 
exile of Russian nobles, the flogging of 
peasants, the imprisonment and butchery of 
Russian workingmen, the establishment of a 
widespread system of espionage, and the 
abolition of law, are all measures which the 
minister suggests and the Tsar heartily 
sanctions. M. de Plehve, like his colleagues, 
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would not be minister if his régime were 
really helpful to the country. That is the 
unpalatable truth which must be told about 
the government of Nicholas II. 


MURAVIEFF; MINISTER OF JUSTICE 


Another of the Tsar’s well-beloved advisers 
is M. Muravieff,* the Minister of Justice, who 
has cheerfully and steadily subordinated all 
justice to the personal vagaries of his sover- 
eign. He is one of those plastic public men, 
of the type of Bertrand Barére, whom one 
finds in all countries in a state of social and 
political chaos. Today there is no limit 
to his subserviency to the Emperor; to- 
morrow no man would be surprised to see 
him vote with Russian Jacobins for the 
suppression of the autocracy. Through him, 
the law courts receive timely hints about the 
wishes of the Crown in those cases which 
interest the rulers of Russia. 


THE WILL OF THE TSAR 


It is a mistake, therefore, to imagine that 
the Emperor is a tool in the hands of his 
ministers; it is they who are his instruments, 
merely suggesting measures palatable to the 
monarch and formulating his will. They 
make him feel that what he thinks is correct, 
what he says is true, what he does is right. 
This Hobbesian view of his position has been 
carefully engrafted upon his mind by the 
two theorists of autocracy, M. Pobedonostseff 
and Prince Meshtshersky. The Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, a cold-blooded fanatic 
of the Torquemada type, is the champion of 
oriental despotism in its final stage, equipped 
with railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
rifles, and hallowed with canonizations, in- 
cense, and holy oil; the feats of Ivan the 
Terrible achieved with the blessings of St. 
Seraphim. Of Prince Meshtshersky, the 
editor of the Grashdanin and the private 
counsellor of the Tsar, it would be difficult to 
convey an adequate picture without intro- 
ducing scenes which would offend the taste 
of the non-Russian public. His political 
ideas are those of the Dahomey of fifty 
years ago, or the Bokhara of today, modified 
in two important points. According to him, 
every governor of a province, every peasant- 
prefect, should share the irresponsible power 

* It is rumored that M. Muravieff is to succeed M. de Plehve 
as Minister of the Interior, though not as Minister of Police, 
M. de Plehve having combined the two offices He was the 


= officer of the Hague Tribunal during the trial of the 
enezuelan difficulties. 
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of the autocrat, and when dealing with the 
peasantry need observe no law. 

“Questions of the Zemstvo have no more 
to do with law courts,” he writes, “than 
questions of family life. If a father may 
chastise his son severely without invoking 
the help of the courts, the authorities— 
local, provincial, and central—should be 
invested with a similar power to imprison, 
flog, and otherwise overawe or punish the 
people.” * 

The Tsar, then, is what inherited tendencies 
and the doctrines of Pobedonostseff and 
Meshtshersky have made him. Between 
humanity and divinity, he is a tertium quid. 
Such is the doctrine of the two theorists of 
autocracy; such the conviction of their 
pupil. He is the one essence in the Empire; 
they are his organs. Hence, they strive to 
please him, to carry out his behests, to 
anticipate his wishes, to suggest plans in 
harmony with his fixed ideas or passing 
moods. Necessarily, also, they color and 
distort facts, events, and consequences; for, 
while he can appreciate effects, his faculty of 
discerning their relations to causes is almost 
atrophied. He is ever struggling with phan- 
toms, fighting with wind-mills, conversing 
with saints, or consulting the spirits of the 
dead. But, of the means at hand for helping 
his people or letting them help themselves, 
he never avails himself. Books he has long 
ago ceased to read, and sound advice he is 
incapable of listening to. His ministers he 
receives with great formality, and dismisses 
with haughty condescension. They are 
often kept in the dark about matters which 
it behooves them to know thoroughly and 
early. Thus, shortly after the present war 
had begun, a number of dignitaries and 
officials gathered round General Kuropatkin, 
one day, and asked him how things were going 
on. With a malicious twinkle in his eye, the 
War Minister replied: ‘“‘Like yourselves, I 
know only what is published. The war is 
Alexeyeft’s business, not mine.”” When three 
ministers implored the Tsar to evacuate 
Manchuria and safeguard the peace of the 
world, he answered: ‘‘I shall keep the peace 
and my own counsel as well.’’ To one of 
the Grand Dukes, who, on the day before 
the rupture with Japan, vaguely hinted at 
the possibility of war, the Emperor said: 


* This doctrine, frequently laid down in the Grashdanin, 
was clearly expressed in that paper on March 1, 1904. 
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Japan will never fight. 


” 


“Leave that to me. 
My reign will be an era of peace to the end. 
With such little wisdom are the affairs of 
great nations directed. 


THE TSAR’S SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


The pity of it is that there is no inter- 
mediary between the isolated sovereign and 
the disaffected nation; no one who has free 
access to the monarch for the purpose of 
telling him the truth. Our history records 
the deeds of emperors whose authority was 
as absolute as is his; but they were not 
inaccessible to public opinion, indifferent to 
public needs, or deprived of the counsel of 
strong men. Alexander I. was wont to 
spend whole nights in talking freely and 
frankly to individuals who told him what 
they knew and thought. Nicholas I. profited 
by the services of Benckendorff, to whom 
Russians could speak plainly, and who had 
the courage to tell his master what was 
needed. Alexander II. was served by Count 
Adlerberg; who played a similar part with 
tolerable success. General Richter was the 
mentor of Alexander III., and his influence 
was powerful and beneficent. But Nicholas 
II. stands alone on his dizzy pedestal—a 
Simon Stylites among monarchs. His ad- 
jutant, Hesse, who is privileged to see him at 
all times, is an officer who can scarcely write 
his name. The Tsar has created a gulf 
between the autocracy and the people, 
between himself and his fellow mortals, 
which is nearly as deep and as broad as that 
which separates the deity from mankind. 


HIS UNFITNESS 


Many educated Russians are wont to 
compare their present Emperor with Feodor 
Ivanovitch, the weak-willed, feeble-minded 
son of Ivan IV. But there were points even 
in that monarch’s favor which we miss in 
the life of Nicholas II. He was at least 
conscious of his weaknesses. ‘‘I am _ the 
Tsar of executioners !”’ his artistic biographer 
makes him exclaim, on an historic occasion. 
And, after all, his own weakness was more 
than outweighed by the strength of will of his 
prompter, the great statesman Boris Godunoff. 
The sad conviction is now rapidly gaining 
ground that Nicholas II. is getting to re- 
semble, in certain ways, the unfortunate 
Paul I. He is eminently unfit to control, 
personally, the destinies of a great people; 
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and he is, unfortunately, ignorant of his 
unfitness. That is the danger which hangs 
over Russia at home and over Russias’ 
peaceful neighbors abroad. Deep-rooted faith 
in his own ability prompts him to shun men 
whose statesmanship might shield his people 
from the consequences of his faults, and to 
choose officials who will serve merely as 
tools in his unsteady hands. Consequently, 
his choice of. favorites and of ministers is 
deplorabie. Thus, the idea that he should 
have offered the post of Minister of Public 
Instruction to a man so entirely and de- 
servedly discredited as Prince Meshtshersky 
embitters those of his subjects who are aware 
of the facts as much as would the appointment 
in England of such a man as Jabez Balfour 
to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 


THE TSAR AS A BUSINESS MAN 


A great deal has been written about the 
Tsar’s love of peace, his clemency, his benevo- 
lence, and his fairness; but the Russian 
authors of these eulogies belong to the 
category of flatterers, who, when his Majesty 
sleeps, are busy quoting profound passages 
from his snoring. His reputation as a 
staunch friend of peace is but the reflex of 
the views laboriously impressed upon him 
by M. de Witte, whose whole policy, good 
and evil, was based upon peace. But, owing 
to the defective condition of that faculty 
by which the mind traces efiects to causes 
and calculates results, all he does contributes 
to bring about the very ends which he 
abhors. 

In the conduct of state affairs, the Tsar 
is reserved and formal. Like his father, 
when presiding over a committee, or council, 
he listens in silence to the opinions of others, 
almost always withholding his own. He 
sometimes departs from this rule when he 
wishes to give a certain direction to the 
discussion. It was thus when M. de Plehve 
brought in the bill to enlarge the arbitrary 
powers of provincial governors, proposing 
that these officials should be the representa- 
tives not only of the government, but also of 
the autocrat, and should, therefore, share 
his powers. The Emperor then opened 
the sitting with a few words to the effect 
that he concurred in that view. In his 
study, he is generally busy signing replies to 
addresses of loyalty, or writing comments on 
the various reports presented by ministers, 
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governors, and other officials. He is en- 
couraged by his courtiers to believe that all 
these replies and comments are priceless; for 
even such trivial remarks as ‘“‘I am very 
glad,” ‘‘God grant it may be so,”’ are published 
in large type in the newspapers, glazed over 
in the manuscript, and carefully preserved in 
the archives like the relics of a saint. But 
the most interesting are never published; 
and, of these, there is a choice collection. 
Here is one: A report of the negotiations 
respecting the warship Manchur was recently 
laid before him by Count Lamsdorff. The 
tenor of it was that the Chinese authorities 
had summoned the Manchur to quit the 
neutral harbor of Shanghai at the repeated 
and urgent request of the Japanese Consul 
there. On the margin of that report, his 
Majesty penned the memorable words: ‘‘The 
Japanese Consul is a scoundrel.”’ 


HIS UNJUSTIFIABLE INTERFERENCE 


The Emperor imagines it to be the right 
and the duty of the Autocrat of All the 
Russias to intervene personally in every 
affair that interests himself or has any 
bearing on his mission. The instances of 
this uncalled-for personal action are nearly 
as numerous as his official acts; and the 
consequences of several are written in blood 
and fire in the history of his reign. They 
have undermined the sense of legality; and 
the end of legality is always the beginning of 
the reign of violence. The saddest part of 
the story is that, the more unsteady he 
becomes, the more vigorously he sweeps away 
the last weak barriers which stand between 
the autocracy and folly, or injustice, such 
as the Council of the Empire, the Committee 
of Ministers, and the Senate. A few exa’r ples 
will enable the reader to judge for himself. 
The late Minister of Public Instruction, 
Sanger, who was not an enemy to instruction 
like so many of his predecessors, brought in a 
bill changing a preparatory grammar school 
in Lutzk, supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, into a complete one. It was a useful 
measure; and the Council of the Empire, 
having taken cognizance of it, passed it 
unanimously. On the report as presented 
to the Tsar his Majesty wrote: “No. I 
disagree entirely with the Council of the 


Empire. I hold that we must encourage 
technical and not classical education.’’ The 
bill was killed, and Sanger resigned but 
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neither technical nor classical education is 
encouraged. 

The Senate, being a judicial and also an 
administrative institution, can pass resolu- 
tions which, if approved by the majority and 
not opposed by the Minister of Justice, have 
the force of law. But neither the Council 
of the Empire nor the Committee of Ministers 
can enact a law, because their decisions have 
to be referred to the Tsar, who may agree 
with the proposal of the majority or the 
protest of the minority, or ignore both and 
act on his own initiative. Alexander III. 
usually took the side of the minority; and 
his son and successor has followed his exam- 
ple religiously. He has also established a 
practise of first approving the bill in principle, 
and then allowing the minister to send it 
before the Council or the Committee, so that 
all the members know beforehand the opinion 
of the monarch. But if the majority is bold 
or honest enough to throw it out, the Tsar 
always adopts the view of the minority. 


HOW HE SANCTIONED A BILL 


Here is an amusing case which characterises 
our government and our rulers. A bill was 
introduced to indemnify landed proprietors 
in the Baltic provinces for the losses they had 
incurred through the government monopoly 
of alcohol. M. de Witte held that the sum of 
seven millions should be paid over to them, 
in thé course of a number of years; the majority 
maintained that it ought to be paid at once. 
M. de Witte first informed the Tsar of this 
divergence; and his Majesty promised to 
confirm the view of the minority. The 
minister then wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of the Council, M. de Plehve, telling him 
that the Emperor had promised to confirm 
the decision of the minority so soon as the 
documents were placed before him. M. de 
Plehve freely communicated this announce- 
ment to all the members. Then many 
officials, seeing that opposition would be 
fruitless, changed their views, or their votes, 
so that the minority unexpectedly became 
the majority. In the course of time, the 
documents were laid before the Tsar, who 
remembered only that he had pledged himself 
to M. de Witte to reject the proposal of the 
majority. Accordingly, without reading the 


papers or taking further thought, he redeemed 
his promise; and the wrong bill became law. 
The course of justice, civil and criminal, is 
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liable to be impeded in the same way. Here 
is an example. A certain person incurred 
large debts in St. Petersburg and was 
declared bankrupt. In the ordinary course 
of law, his estates were to be sold and the 
creditors satisfied. The Tula Bank was 
charged with the sale of the estates; but the 
Tsar, having meanwhile been asked to 
interfere, issued an order stopping the sale 
and suspending the operation of the law. 
An action was brought against Princess 
Imeretinsky by her late husband’s heirs. 
The Princess, who had powerful friends, 
privately petitioned his Majesty to intervene 
on her behalf, and her prayer was granted. 
The Tsar ordered the plaintiffs to be non- 
suited and the action quashed; and his will 
was duly executed. In a third case, some 
noblemen sold their estates to merchants; 
the transactions were properly carried out 
and legally ratified. But the Tsar, by his 
own power, canceled the deed of sale, and 
ordered the money and the estates to be 
returned to their previous owners. Such 
instances of interference with the course of 
justice might easily be multiplied. 


THE CONSTANT MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 


Of the course of justice in political trials 
little need be said. The prosecution of the 
murderers of the Kishineff Jews is fresh in 
the memory of all. An incident unparalleled 
in our history before the present reign 
rendered that trial celebrated for all time; 
the counsel for the prosecution in the civil 
case threw up their briefs and left the court 
because of the systematic denial of justice 
to their clients. When the flogging cases 
were heard in the Government of Poltava 
last year, a similar course was taken by the 
lawyers. The rights which our laws bestow 
upon prisoners were so persistently denied 
them that the advocates of the accused 
peasants had no choice but to throw up their 
briefs and leave the court. In every political 
trial, the Minister of Justice closes the doors; 
and he is prepared to do the same in any 
civil lawsuits if either of the parties has 
influence at Court. .Peasant malcontents 
are flogged without trial or accusation; 
workingmen are shot down when parading 
the streets. In all this, M. Muravieff, the 
human embodiment of Russian law, the 
Minister of Justice, is the executioner of 
justice and the executor of unrighteousness. 
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Yet, undoubtedly, the power of the autoc- 
racy could be employed to further the cause 
of humanity, enlightenment, and justice if 
such were the will of him who wields it. 
A single word from the Tsar would cause a 
profound change to come over the condition 
of the country and the sentiments of his 
people. The responsibility for his acts can- 
not be laid upon the shoulders of his ministers, 
whose advice he refrains from seeking in the 
most dangerous crises of his reign. It was 
not his ministers who prompted him to break 
the promise he had given to evacuate Man- 
churia; they entreated him to keep it. It was 
not they who proposed that he should 
curtail the power for good still left to such 
institutions as the Council of the Empire, 
the Committee of Ministers, and the governing 
Senate. It was not they who impelled him 
to make the monarchy ridiculous by seeking 
wisdom in the evocation of spirits and 
strength in the canonization of saints. It 
was not they who urged him to break up the 
Finnish nation by a series of iniquitous 
measures worthy of an oriental despot of 
ancient Babylon or Persia; on the contrary, 
they assured him in clear and not always 
courtly phraseology that justice and states- 
manship required him to stay his hand. It 
was not his official advisers who suggested 
that he should despoil the Armenian Church 
of its property and endowments, while 
leaving all other religious communities in 
the possession of theirs, and should punish 
with bullets and cold steel the zealous mem- 
bers of that church who protested in the 
name of their religion and conscience. Al- 
most all his ministers united for once in 
warning him that this was an act of wanton 
spoliation, and in conjuring him to abandon 
or modify his scheme. But, deaf to their 
arguments, he insisted on having his own 
way. 


AN UNSETTLED NATION 


The Tsar’s reign has, therefore, brought 
everything into a state of flux; nothing is 
stable with us as in other countries. No 
traditions, no rights, no laws are respected; 
there are only ever-increasing burdens, severer 
punishments, and never dwindling misery 
and suffering. The Tsar’s meddling un- 
settles the whole nation and disquiets even 
the obscure individual, because nobody is 
sure that his turn will not come tomorrow. 
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Thus, on the one hand, a whole county 
council in Tver, with its members, its 
officials, its schools, doctors, teachers, and 
statisticians, was lately annihilated by a 
stroke of the imperial pen; while, on the other 
hand, a general here, a journalist there, 
lawyers, physicians, officials, have been seized 
in various parts of the country and imprisoned 
or banished. Under Paul I. only those who 
were in the neighborhood of the Emperor 
had reason to apprehend his outbursts of 
eccentricity; but Nicholas II. has sent 
genuine pashas, like Prince Galitzin and 
General Bobrikoff,* to govern the provinces; 
and these men are as arbitrary as himself. 


REASONLESS PUNISHMENT 


What strange and unpleasant mishaps may 
befall private persons can be inferred from a 
few examples. A short time ago, a journalist 
of the capital, who writes with considerable 
verve, was packed off to Siberia—not in a 
day or an hour, but in a twinkling. His 
crime? The Tsar’s imagination worked upon 
by an over-zealous priest. One day, early 
in 1902, M. Amphitheatroff published a 
moderately interesting article describing the 
home circle of a landed proprietor, whom he 
depicted as very firm and strict with his 
family, and so scrupulous in his dealings 
with the other sex that he boiled with in- 
dignation if his wife’s chambermaid flirted 
with any male relative or stranger. He had 
a sympathetic son, with eyes like a gazelle’s— 
a well-meaning youth, who wished everybody 
to be happy, but possessed no ideas on 
practical matters. The kind-hearted mother 
sat between father and son, tenderly loving 
both. It was an idyllic picture of Russian 
life at its best—and nothing more. The 
censor read it and saw nothing wrong. The 
minister, Sipyaghin, glanced at it, and 
passed on cheerfully to his hot pancakes and 
cold caviare. The Tsar himself perused it, 
and liked it; it was ‘“‘such a pleasing picture of 
the serene life of a Russian squire.” But the 
Emperor’s chaplain, Yanisheff, descried high 
treason between the lines. According to 
him, the landed proprietor, who struck the 
table with his fist whenever he heard of a 
little flirtation on the part of his wife’s maid, 
was no other than the Emperor Alexander III.; 
the son with the sympathetic eyes and vacil- 


* Since this article was written, General Bobrikoff, Governor 
of Finland, was assassinated at Helsingfors, June 16th. 
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lating character was Nicholas II. As the por- 
trait, if intended as such, was not flattering, 
it needed audacity on the part of the priest 
to say, ‘Sire, the ingenuous youth of limited 
ideas is obviously your Majesty’’; and the 
Tsar must be credited with a large dose of 
naiveté to have been persuaded that the cap 
fitted the imperial head. He at once sum- 
moned and questioned Sipyaghin. ‘Yes, 
I read the feuilleton, your Majesty, but 
noticed nothing offensive in it.’ ‘* Well,’’ 
replied the Emperor, ‘“‘you may take it from 
me that it is a treasonable skit on my never- 
to-be-forgotten father and myself. Send 
the scoundrel to Siberia.’’ And to Siberia he 
was whisked away, without a chance to buy 
warm clothing for the journey or to get 
money for his needs. It was not much 
consolation to M. Amphitheatroff that he 
was subsequently pardoned for a crime of 
which he was innocent, and then banished to 
Vologda, where he is now undergoing his 
punishment. 
“SEVERITY SERVED UP COLD” 

Under Nicholas I., when serfdom still 
prevailed in Russia, such arbitrary acts 
were not unknown. But even that autocrat 
treated the persons whom he exiled with a 
certain paternal kindness foreign to his 
namesake. Thus, in 1826, the poet Pole- 
shayeff, who had written some verses to 
which the police took exception, was dis- 
patched to the army as a common soldier. 
But the stern autocrat gave him an audience 
on the eve of his departure, spoke kindly to 
him, kissed him on the forehead, and said, 
“Go and mend your ways.’ And, in those 
days of absolutism, no Russian general 
was ever packed off to the Far East, by 
way of punishment for taking broad-minded 
views of the people’s needs, as General 
Kuzmin-Karavayeff, professor at the Military 
Judicial Academy of St. Petersburg was 
a few weeks ago, by the express orders of the 
Tsar. MM. Falberg and Pereverzoff, two 
gentlemen who, at the Congress of Technical 
Education, held in St. Petersburg, last Jan- 
uary, hissed the instigators of the Kishineff 
massacres, were also seized by the police, and, 
without trial or question, without even time 
to put on warm clothing, were hurried off to 
Yakutsk, the very coldest part of the inhabited 
globe. ‘‘Severity, served up cold, is the 
only way with empire-wreckers,” as M. de 
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Plehve remarked. In like manner, M. Annen- 
sky, an old man who lived at peace with all 
the world, was suddenly expelled by the 
police from his home and city because a 
spy accused him in error of having pro- 
nounced a speech a few days before at the 
funeral of Mikhailovsky, the editor of a 
review. Everybody knew, and knows, that 
Annensky did not utter a word on that 
occasion. But a spy made a_ blunder; 
Annensky suffered for it; and there was no 
redress. 

In all these measures, in their most trivial 
details, the Tsar takes an eager and personal 
interest, because he treats them as part 
of the defense of autocracy. He knows, 
therefore, what is being done in his name; he 
expressly, and in writing, approves coercion, 
and the many novel forms of it brought into 
vogue by the dme damnée of autocracy, 
M. de Plehve. Thus he conferred a star upon 
Prince Obolensky for his energy in flogging 
the peasants of the Government of Kharkoff 
until some of them died; he even raised this 
zealous official to the unique rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Admiralty—a post of 
which the Russian public had never heard 
before. He appointed M. Kleighels, one of 
the most corrupt of police officials, to be his 
general adjutant. At this the nation, and 
even the Court, murmured audibly, for no 
police officer had ever received this rank. 
But the Tsar set their dissatisfaction at 
naught, and made Kleighels Governor-General 
of Kieff. A minister timidly hinted to his 
Majesty that all Russia hated Kleighels, and 
that so unpopular an official would hardly 
succeed in administering so difficult a province 
as Kieff. But Nikolai Alexandrovitch an- 
swered: ‘‘I care nothing for what they say. J 
know what I am doing.” 


AN ‘‘IMPIOUS’”’ PEOPLE 


So far, one of the most salient results of his 
Majesty’s return toward the epoch of serf- 
dom has been the estrangement of almost 
every class from the dynasty and its chief. 
For a nation like Russia, which cannot yet 
dispense with the monarchical form , of 
government, this is a calamity. The nobles 
are generally on the side of the people, which, 
unfortunately, is not that of their ruler. An 
example of this attitude was given by an ex- 
minister, Prince Vyazemsky, who publicly con- 
demned the conduct of the police in flogging 
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the students in the Nevsky Prospekt. The 
nobles of Tver have not only spoken, but 
suffered, for the popular cause, which the 
Tsar spurns as impious and punishes as 
treasonable. In order to extinguish this 
resistance, the Emperor has lately signified 
his wish to confer such powers upon every 
governor of a province as will enable him to 
deport any person, without trial or accusation, 
not only for a political offense, but for dis- 
agreeing with the views of his Excellency 
the Governor on any local question. Arbi- 
trary regulations have lately been issued by 
the Chief of the Police in St. Petersburg, by 
the Governor-General of Moscow, and by the 
governors of other provinces, which supersede 
the laws of the Empire; and any infringement 
of them is visited with fines of R. 3,00o—and 
larger sums in Poland—and three months’ 
imprisonment besides. Governors upon whom 
special powers have been conferred can now 
oblige a landed proprietor to do anything 
which they hold to be requisite for what they 
call public order. If such a governor wishes 
to fine and imprison the owner of an estate, 
whom he dislikes, he has but to send a police- 
man to seek and find a rubbish heap, or a 
pool of water in the courtyard, and the end 
is attained. 
‘““ FIREWORK REFORMS” 

The English reader, for whose admiration 
many fancy portraits of the Autocrat of All 
the Russias have been drawn, may ask how 
these things can be reconciled with the man- 
ifesto promulgated by his Majesty on March 
II, 1903, which promised certain reforms to 
his people. The answer is that the manifesto 
was a mere display of fireworks. That docu- 
ment, which made a stir in Russia and abroad, 
was drawn up by M. de Plehve and altered 
again and again by the Tsar himself, until 
he had elaborated a statement of which the 
form was solemn and the contents trivial. 
Setting aside its mere frothy phraseology, the 
only tangible reforms it foreshadowed were 
the abolition of the joint responsibility of 
the peasants for taxation and the main- 
tenance of religious tolerance. As foreigners 
understand religious tolerance better than the 
incidence of taxation, let us briefly compare 
the imperial promise touching religion with 
the imperial achievement. 

THE TSAR’S “RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE” 

Since he issued the manifesto, Nicholas II. 
has done nothing for religious tolerance, and 
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very much against it. The Jews have been 
persecuted even more cruelly and more 
extensively than before his welcome words 
were uttered. The Emperor’s uncle, the 
Grand Duke Sergius, who is Governor- 
General of Moscow, has made it a sort of sport 
to hunt out the Jews and drive them from 
the city. Anti-semites who go further are 
safe from punishment, and would find many 
imitators if the pastime were less obnoxious 
to the people of the United States. Jewish 
surgeons and doctors have been gathered in 
large numbers and sent to meet danger or 
death in the Far East. Roman Catholics are 
ceaselessly worried in their work, insulted in 
their religious sentiments, and almost forcibly 
driven into Orthodoxy by spiteful orders 
unworthy of a Christian government. To 
belong to the Armenian Church is to be 
branded with the mark of Cain; and it is 
sometimes worse to be a Russian non- 
conformist than to worship idols or to poison 
one’s neighbor. 

A golden opportunity arose for the fulfil- 
ment of the Tsar’s proiise, shortly after it 
had been made. The new Russian penal 
code was then being drawn up; and the 
section dealing with crimes against faith was 
under discussion. Here the Emperor’s mild 
and tolerant spirit was expected to bring 
about great and desirable changes. But 
the hope was disappointed. One change was 
made for the better, but only one. An 
Orthodox believer who wishes to leave his 
denomination may henceforward go abroad 
and there change his religion without fear of 
punishment, whereas, formerly, he was liable 
to pains and penalties. That is all. But, 
even now, if such a man, being unable to go 
abroad, should ask a Russian Lutheran or a 
Roman Catholic priest to receive him into 
his church, the minister in question must 
refuse. To comply with the request would 
entail severe punishment. 


THE CRIME OF THE SACRAMENT 


There can be no mistake about the Empe- 
ror’s personal action in hindering his subjects 
from serving God in their own way, for it 
was vigorous, personal, and direct. When- 
ever the existing institutions or the responsible 
ministers were inclined to loosen the grip of 
the law on the conscience of the individual, 
the Tsar’s veto formed an insuperable impedi- 
ment. Examples are numerous. The fol- 
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lowing is instructive: The laws dealing with 
religious misdemeanors being under discussion, 
a minority of the Council of the Empire 
steadily advocated toleration; but, at every 
turn, his Majesty sided with the majority. 
Once, and only once, the bulk of the members 
favored a clause which was reasonable and 
humane; and then the Emperor quashed their 
decision without hesitation. The question 
was: If a Russian who is Orthodox only in 
name, and something else—say Lutheran— 
in reality, asks a clergyman of his adopted 
church to administer the sacrament to him 
on his death-bed, should the minister be 
punishable if he complied? The Council of 
the Empire, by a considerable majority, 
answered ‘‘no’’; and their arguments were 
clear and forcible. So plain was the case 
that even the Grand Dukes took the side 
of the majority. But the Tsar, putting 
down -his foot, said, “‘A clergyman who 
shall administer the sacraments of his church 
to such a man shall be treated as a law- 
breaker; it is a crime’’; and his decision has 
received the force of law. As this declaration 
of the imperial will was made after the 
manifesto, to speak of the Emperor’s tolerant 
views would be satirical. 

Another instance took place, also after the 
promulgation of that “‘Magna Carta” of 
Russian liberty. Baron Uexkull von Gilden- 
band proposed that certain sections of 
the population, who had been forced several 
years ago to join the Orthodox Church, all of 
them against their will and some even without 
their knowledge, should now be permitted to 
return to their respective churches, if they 
chose. Some of these people had been 
Lutherans of the Baltic provinces; others 
had been Uniates of western Russia—. e., 
Catholics, who, with the liturgy of the 
Greek Church, hold the beliefs of the Latin, 
and are in communion with Rome. It was 
an act, not of magnanimity, but of common 
justice that was here suggested. But, when 
the general debate was about to begin, the 
Grand Duke Michael, acting in harmony with 
his Majesty’s known dispositions, withdrew 
from the Baron his right to speak in favor 
of the proposal, which therefore dropped. 
By these and other like fruits the tree may 
be known. 

UNORTHODOX MIRACLES NOT ALLOWED 

What is most astonishing is that the head 
of Orthodoxy should cause the members of an 
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important branch of his own church to be 
harried as if they were public enemies. 
Here are a few specimens of the methods 
employed against the Old Believers in the 


present reign. One of their monasteries— 
the Nikolsky Skeet, in the Kuban Government 
—was seized by an archimandrite named 
Kolokoloff, who, at the head of fifty Cossacks, 
drove out the monks and took possession of 
their dwelling. One of their bishops, Siluan, 
protested, and was thrown into prison. Yet 
the archimandrite who had won this easy 
victory, not satisfied with his violence against 
the living, also wreaked his spite on the dead. 
Two Old Believers, who had departed this 
life in the odour of sanctity, Bishop Job and 
Gregory, the priest, were reputed to be in 
heaven, and their bodies were said to be 
immune from decomposition, a fact which 
pointed to their saintship. But the Old 
Believers cannot be permitted to have 
miracles or saints. The Orthodox archi- 
mandrite, therefore, violated the tombs and 
dug up the bodies. He found the latter 
really intact, and, breaking their coffins, he 
saturated the boards with petroleum and then 
burned the mortal remains of the holy men 
to ashes.* 


ORTHODOX PERSECUTION 


To affirm that positive laws are broken in 
order to render religious persecution possible 
is but to assert a truism. The proofs are of 
frequent occurrence. The Senate, by one 
of its legislative decrees,t authorized the Old 
Believers to open a chapel in Uralsk. This 
permission had already been given by the 
ministry, so that it could not lawfully be 
called in question. Yet the governor of the 
province canceled it; and there was no 
redress. On another occasion, three children 
in the village of Simonoska in the Govern- 
ment of Smolensk were forcibly taken from 
the custody of their father, one Rodionoff, 
beeause he was a Dissenter, and were placed 
in charge of a complete stranger, who was a 
member of the Established Church. In 
many districts of the interior, priests of the 
sect of the Old Believers are arrested and 
imprisoned because they let their hair grow 
long, like the clergy of the State Church. 
This punishment is administered in violation 
of the decrees of the Senate and the circulars 


* This procedure was described in the Grashdanin, 1806. 
¢ Ukase N. 461, promulgated on February 27, 1900. 
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of the Minister of the Interior, which have 
laid it down over and over again that long- 
haired clergymen are not punishable for 
neglecting to use the scissors.* The Tsar 
has been told of all these grievances, but he 
has made no sign. 


‘“ DEATH BY TORTURE” 


A tragic story, the hero of which was 
Bishop Methodius, one of the pillars of the 
Old Believers, will bring home the cruelty of 
the system to the minds of humane readers. 
It has lately been brought to the notice of 
his Majesty without eliciting even an ex- 
pression of regret. Born in Cheliabinsk, 
Methodius was ordained a priest, and zealously 
discharged the duties of his office for fifteen 
years before he was raised to the episcopal 
see of Tomsk. One day the Bishop ad- 
ministered the sacraments to a man who, 
born in the State Church, had joined the 
community of Old Believers. This was 
precisely a case of the type discussed in the 
Council of the Empire, and so_ harshly 
provided for by the Emperor himself. Me- 
thodius was denounced, arrested, tried, found 
guilty, and condemned to banishment in 
Siberia; and the sentence was carried out 
with needless brutality. With irons on his 
feet, penned up together with murderers 
and other criminals of the worst type, he 
was sent by éape from prison to prison, to 
the Government of Yakutsk. Through the 
intercession of an influential co-religionist, 
he was allowed to stay in the capital of that 
province; but soon afterward, at the instiga- 
tion of a dignitary of the State Church, 
Methodius was banished to Vilyuisk, in 
nortHeastern Siberia, a place inhabited by 
savages. The aged Bishop—he was seventy- 
eight years old—was then set astride a horse 
and tied down to the animal, and told that he 
must ride thus to his new place of exile, about 
seven hundred miles distant. ‘‘This sentence 
is death by torture,’ said Methodius’s flock. 
And they were not mistaken. The old man 
gave up the ghost on the road (1898); but 
when, where, and how he died and was 
buried has never been made known. 


THE TSAR’S CRASS SUPERSTITION 


If the repressive measures to which the 
Tsar thus attaches his name have little in 
common with true religion, his constructive 


* See the order of the Consistory of Novo-cherkassk, May 10, 
1893, N. 2928. 
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action appears to be inspired by thinly 
disguised superstition. In miracles and mar- 
vels he takes a childish delight, and is as 
ready to believe the messages from the 
invisible world which the spirits send through 
a M. Philippe in the Crimea, as in the wonders 
wrought by the relics of Orthodox monks, 
whose names he himself adds to the roll of 
Russian saints. His predecessors were more 
chary of peopling heaven than of colonizing 
Siberia. Nicholas I. assented to the canoniza- 
tion of Mitrophan of Voronesh (1832), whose 
body was found intact after it had lain over a 
century in its coffin; but that was the only 
beatification made during the reign. Alex- 
ander II. allowed the Holy Synod to enrich 
the church with one saint—Tikhon, Bishop of 
Voronesh (1861); his successor did not add 
even one. But the present Tsar has not only 
canonized two,* but he personally ordered 
one of the candidates, Seraphim of Saroff, to 
be proclaimed a saint, in spite of the discon- 
certing fact that his body, although buried 
for only seventy years, was decomposed. 
The Orthodox Bishop Dmitry of Tamboff 
protested on this ground against the beatifi- 
cation as contrary to church traditions; but 
he was deprived of his see and sent to Vyatka 
for venturing to disagree with the Tsar. 
His Majesty holds that the preservation of the 
bones, the hair, and the teeth is a sufficient 
qualification for saintship; and he has been 
assured by prophetic monks that God will 
soon work a miracle and restore Seraphim’s 
dead body in full. 

But it would occupy too much space to 
enter fully into these details, or into the 
grounds of his Majesty’s belief that an heir will 
soon be born to him } through the mediation 
of his favorite saints, with whose image he 
lately blessed the Siberian and South Russian 
troops. The main point is that upon church 
affairs, as upon every other branch of ad- 
ministration, the Emperor has brought his 
personal influence to bear, and made it pre- 
vail over the objections, the protests, and the 
sound advice of those who were best able 
to guide him. 

THE GRAND DUKES, UNLIMITED 

Who, then, it may be asked, influences the 
autocrat whose personal rule is thus absolute? 
If his ministers are but his organs, and even 


* Theodosius, Archbishop_of Chernigoff, canonised April 25, 
1896; and Seraphim of Saroff, canonised July 31, 1903. 
¢ A son was born to the Tsaritza on August 12, 1904. 
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his women-folk are powerless to move him, 
whose is the spirit that animates him? 
The answer lies on the surface. In the 
sweeping theories of autocracy, which he has 
made his own, M. Pobedonostseff and Prince 
Meshtshersky, the Torquemada and Cagliostro 
of contemporary Russia, were his teachers. 
Their abstract aphorisms and personal ap- 
peals engendered a faith and fervor in the 
spirit of their plastic pupil which have 
become second nature; and he now measures 
every new idea by its bearing upon autocracy. 
The teaching of these masters is backed by 
certain Grand Dukes, who form a sort of 
secret council like that which regulates the 
life of the great Lama of Tibet. Under 
Alexander III. they had no part to play, 
for that monarch kept them in their places. 
Nicholas II., on the contrary, is easily 
swayed by these self-seeking members of his 
family. They paint their plans in the hues 
of his own dreams, present him with motives 
which appeal to his prejudices, and always 
open their attack by gross flattery. They 
are consequently more than a match for 
poor “Nickie,” as they call him; and their 
influence over him is pernicious. One of 
them, who was for years the manager of the 
vast funds supplied by loyal Russia to build 
a church to the memory of Alexander IL., 
has yet to account for enormous sums of 
money which disappeared mysteriously under 
his administration. The Grand Duke Sergius, 
Governor-General of Moscow, a man addicted 
to Jew-baiting and other unworthy sports, is 
the Tsar’s mentor in questions of religion, 
whether abstruse or practical. It was he 
who proposed to abolish the Juridical Society 
of Moscow, which he suspected of liberal 
tendencies; and, when it was objected that 
the members were scrupulously observant of 
every law and regulation, he answered: 
‘““That’s my point—they are, for this very 
reason, all the more dangerous to the State !”’ 
The Grand Duke Constantine offers brilliant 
suggestions on questions of public instruction 
and military affairs. The Grand Duke Alexis, 
whose foreign mistress, a French actress, 
causes ministers to tremble, is the great 
palace oracle on the navy, of which, however, 
he expresses a very poor opinion in private, 
Perhaps the most influential of all is the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, who has for 
a considerable time been the alter ego of his 
Majesty. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE TSAR 








Russian 
governing syndicate unlimited; and no min- 


This grand-ducal ring is the 
ister could withstand it for a month. It is 
able to thwart his plans in their primary 
stage, to discredit them in the Tsar’s eyes 
during the discussion, or to have them 
canceled after the Emperor has sanctioned 
them. Obviously, Russia has more autocrats 
than one. 


PLUNDER AND COREA 


Always in want or in debt, the Grand 
Dukes flock together wherever there is 
money to be had, like vultures over a battle- 
field; and, if they stand to win in any under- 
taking, they care little about the national.ty 
of the losers, and less about the ethics of the 
game. Their latest venture was the Lumber 
Concession on the Yalu River in Corea, 
which had no little share in plunging our 
unfortunate country into the present san- 
guinary war. The scheme had been proposed 
on the strength of M. Bezobrazoff’s assurances 
that it would bring millions to the pockets 
of the lucky investors and add a kingdom to 
Russia’s far-eastern possessions. At first 
his Majesty, dissuaded by his ministers, 
shrank from the thought of mixing shady 
speculations with imperial politics. Accord- 
ingly he issued a strict command to the 
Grand Dukes to keep aloof from the dis- 
creditable business. The ducal ring then 
sent M. Bezobrazoff to knead the imperial 
will; and so ingeniously was this done that 
the Tsar not only withdrew the prohibition, 
but himself joined the investors, and put 
some millions of his own into the concession. 
The Grand Dukes reasoned correctly that, 
if the Emperor had money in the under- 
taking, everything possible would be done to 
make it increase and multiply—and with it 
their own investments. And that is what 
happened. 





PHILIPPE, SERAPHIM & COQ, 


Upon the mind of their simple relative the 
Grand Dukes work with consummate skill. 
Every candidate for imperial favor whom 
they present is a specialist who promises to 
realize the momentary desires of the Tsar. 
Thus M. Philippe, the spiritualist who 
appeared during the Emperor’s illness in 
Yalta, promised him a son and heir and was 
therefore received with open arms. As time 
passed, and the hopes which this adventurer 
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raised were not fulfilled, the canonization of 
St. Seraphim was suggested by a pious 
Grand Duke and a sceptical abbot, because 
among the feats said to have been achieved 
by this holy man was the miraculous be- 
stowal of children upon barren women. 

Another of the Tsar’s passing favorites 
was an eccentric idealist named Khlopoff, 
who occupied a small post in the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications. Through the 
Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, to 
whose children he gave lessons, he was 
brought to the notice of the Emperor, who 
conceived a liking for the honest, disinterested 
reformer. Khlopoff idealized the Russian 
people, enlarged poetically on their qualities, 
dramatized their actions, and prophesied 
the marvels they would accomplish after 
certain reforms had been effected. His 
Majesty hung upon his eloquent recitals of 
the peasants’ hopefulness in sufferings, and 
asked his new friend to travel through the 
country and to report on the grievances of 
the people. But, after a twelvemonth of 
Khlopoff’s irresponsible activity, the ministers 
grew restive; Pobedonostseff requested the 
Tsar to give his favorite a responsible position 
or else dismiss him; and, the novelty of his 
trhapsodies having worn off, his Majesty 
ceased to receive the reformer. As_ he 
continued, however, to read his reports, M. 
Pobedonostseff spoke earnestly to the Grand 
Duke; and Khlopoff was dismissed with a 
pension. 


THE CAUSE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 


But the most dangerous of all the imperial 
favorites is M. Bezobrazoff, a cross between 
a clever company-promoter and an eccentric. 
This gentleman, who in his lucid intervals 
. gives proofs of extraordinary shrewdness, 
began his career as an officer in the cavalry 
of the Guard, passed on to the post of Master 
of the Hounds, and, in this capacity, made the 
acquaintance of the members of the grand- 
ducal ring. In time, he resigned, and, hoping 
to do a brilliant stroke of business @ I’ Améri- 
caine, went to the Far East, where he was to 
look after the financial interests of the Grand 
Dukes. The Yalu forests seemed to promise 
well as a speculation, and he returned with 
a proposal for exploiting them. The sharp 
criticism with which the project was received 
by M. de Witte, Count Lamsdorff, and others 
at first alarmed the Tsar. But M. Bezo- 
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brazoff, who was received by his Majesty at 
the request of the Grand Dukes, had no 
difficulty in winning over the wavering young 
monarch; and the Tsar, as has already been 
stated, himself became an investor. From 
that moment, M. Bezobrazoff’s ascendency 
began. He returned to the Far East with 
plenipotentiary power such as no minister 
ever possessed. General Kuropatkin, Baron 
Rosen, Count Lamsdorff, were subordinated 
to him; and his report on the Manchurian 
railway accelerated M. de Witte’s fall. He , 
caused Admiral Alexeyeff, a man of narrow 
outlook and vast ambitions, to be appointed 
viceroy; and, between them, they lured the 
unsteady monarch, and with him all the 
nation, into the present costly and disastrous 
war. 


THE TRUE CONDITION OF RUSSIA 


Thus the whole Russian Empire, with its 
peasantry, army, navy, clergy, universities, 
and ministries, is but the servant of an 
inexperienced prince, who is not only deficient 
in the qualities requisite to a ruler, but even 
devoid of the tact necessary to enable him 
to keep up appearances. At home, the 
nation is suppressed; it cannot make its 
voice heard on the subject of war or peace, of 
taxation or education, of industry or finance; 
it cannot even save its soul in its own way. 
Abroad, the policy of Russia is a_ policy 
of expansion without end, planned by officials 
without scruples, and executed by a govern- 
ment without responsibility. It has brought 
things to such a pass that assurances given by 
ambassadors are not binding on the Foreign 
Minister; promises made by the Foreign 
Minister are disregarded by the heads of other 
departments and dishonored by the Tsar; 
treaties ratified by the Tsar are not binding 
on the government, which may plead a 
change of circumstances as a justification for 
breaking them. This theory, which, to our 
shame, is become as specifically Russian as 
the Monroe Doctrine is American, has been 
firmly established by Nicholas II., who may 
truly say that the Empire is himself and that 
his ways are inscrutable. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the 
domestic consequences of this system—if 
system it can be called—are calamitous. 
Two ministers have already been murdered; 
several governors and officials have been 
shot at, and killed or wounded; numerous 
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country-houses have been set on fire and 
burned to ashes; peasants are being flogged, 
noblemen banished, lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and officials imprisoned, newspapers sup- 
pressed, workingmen fired upon by troops; 
while the whole nation is kept in ignorance 
and superstition in order that one man 
should be free to realize his ideals of autocracy. 
All that broad-minded monarchists, like the 
present writer, desire is to save our people 
without injuring our Tsar. Against mon- 
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without which our 
nation could not work out its high destinies, 


archical institutions, 
we have nothing to urge. Even the dynasty 
we accept as a fact. But we strongly hold 
that the affairs of the nation, which are not 
identical with the changing caprices of an 
individual or the insatiable greed of a ring, 
should be conducted by competent and 
moderately honest men independently of 
Court influence and on ordinary business 
principles. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLAND 


NOVELS OF AMERICAN LIFE THE MOST POPULAR— 
THE ERRATIC PREFERENCES OF THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


clare that American literature, par- 

ticularly American fiction, lacks 
distinction. They say that even the best 
of the younger American novelists fail to 
appreciate the possibilities of their environ- 
ment; that the most brilliant promise rarely 
ripens to fulfilment, and that ability to do 
good work is sacrificed to the needs of sensa- 
tional advertising and to the rewards of 
monster circulations for poorer work. Doubt- 
less, some of this criticism, at least, is due to 
resentment at the American literary invasion 
of England. 

The international copyright agreement, 
when framed, seemed wholly for the protection 
of British writers who had suffered much at 
the hands of American “‘pirates.’’ But in 
spite of the exorbitant prices paid to a few 
British writers by American publishers, I 
doubt if the total sum now equals the pay- 
ments gratuitously made in the old days, 
when the market was quite free. On the 
other hand, just as the growth of the United 
States as a great commercial nation has made 
it a “world power,” so our young literature 
has forced itself upon foreign readers. Ten 
American books are published in England 
today where one was published twenty years 
ago. These books are winning an army of 


Ons eminent English critics d2- 


readers, who had, in the main, to be aroused 





from intense indifference to the details of 
American life. 

For four years, I have been engaged in 
introducing American books to English readers, 
and yet I find it difficult to fix upon any 
lines of literary work done in America which 
seem especially to appeal to British minds. 
No one aware of the general tone of successful 
English novels could have predicted the 
large sales secured in Great Britain for 
“David Harum,” “Eben Holden,” ‘Old 
Gorgon Graham,” and “Mrs. Wiggs.” Human 
nature is the same everywhere, and these 
books are intensely human; yet they are 
also intensely foreign and full of detail 
quite unintelligible to the average Briton. 
Certain writers, like James Lane Allen, win 
a large audience because of their adherence 
to the traditions of art. Others are purely 
the favorites of fortune, like Winston Church- 
ill, whose similarity of name with a popular 
and pushing young Englishman has_ un- 
doubtedly helped the sale of his novels. 
Of people whose books sell well on their 
merits, there are two or three schools— 
Mary Wilkins, for instance, represents one, 
Ellen Glasgow another, Jack London and the 
late Frank Norris a third. Their books are 
all such books as the English reader expects 
from America, and most easily understands 
when he gets them. Aside from fiction, 
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books like Andrew Carnegie’s “‘Empire of 
Business”’ sell permanently because the 
author is as well known in Great Britain as 
in America; like Booker T. Washington’s, in 
that the humanitarian and sociological pub- 
lic is perhaps the widest in the world; like 
Helen Keller’s autobiography, for the same 
reason, with the romantic attraction of the 
author’s personality added. 

In my immediate experience, the books of 
Miss Wilkins, of Miss Glasgow, and of Mr. 
Norris have had the best receptions, both 
from critics and buyers. Had he lived, Mr. 
Norris would soon have had in England a 
following as large in proportion as in his own 
country. The old story, that certain Amer- 
ican writers sell better in England than at 
home, is to a great extent untrue. Further- 
more, one could name many of the best 
writers of American fiction who have never 
found their British audience. I could 
astonish American readers with a list of 
names unappreciated in England. Their 
publishers have exhausted all the mild 
means available to the English publisher; 
several of them have, in fact, passed from 
one house to another, in the hope of finding 
a proper hearing, but for the most part in 
vain. Perhaps they are too much of the 
old school, and are classed with forgotten 
Trollope and Wilkie Collins in England. 
There are fashions in fiction as elsewhere, 
and spent New England or the red-blooded 
West are the places now most favored by 
English readers of American fiction. They 
have their own tales of mere men and women, 
of a better quality, they believe, than the 
American stories. 

The reading public in England, however, 
is very limited—by no means so great a 
percentage of the population as with us. 
Few of the millions taught to read by free 
schools have reached the point where they 
can appreciate fairly good novels. The 
cheap weeklies and monthlies are the most 
popular forms of literature. But the weeklies 
and the monthlies, which go to millions 
of American homes, are immeasurably 
better than the same class of  publi- 
cations in England. This is but another 
evidence of that keenness of mind and 
that ambition of intellect which are the 
strength of the American’ people at 
home and the pride of their countrymen 
abroad. 


Again, in England, people seldom buy 
books. They get them from a library. 
One wonders how any book reaches a sale of 
ten thousand. The big libraries may each 
buy a thousand copies of a book, and sev- 
eral thousand may be distributed to book- 
stalls at stations, and to book-shops. Strange 
to say, English readers seem most given to 
book-buying when they are setting out on 
journeys, and the sale of a book by the great 
monopolists of railway-station stalls, W. H. 
Smith & Sons, is often greater than to any 
other buyer. The English bookseller has 
been a famous character in the past, but, 
from all accounts, he is a waning power, and 
will ultimately be overborne by the great 
department stores. He has forestalled their 
cut prices,so that on its very day of publica- 
tion you can, in all shops, buy a $1.50 book 
for about $1.00. The English publisher 
suffers under the custom of the ‘“‘baker’s 
dozen,” requiring him to sell thirteen books 
as twelve. Yet, he pays his authors, as a 
rule, a high royalty impossible in America, 
and makes his fortune as if he still lived in 
the palmy days of the three-volume novel— 
if he is one of the young hustlers. The old 
houses, which made their family fortunes out 
of the ‘‘three-decker,”” keep up by the con- 
stant induction of new capital. They set 
a dignified fashion, and restrain their younger 
colleagues from fully adopting ‘‘the howling 
pandemonium of American publishing.” If 
any pushing young house dare praise its 
own wares in advance of the critics, its 
practice is strongly. denounced. If it seek 
to sell books directly to the reader through 
the post, the retail bookseller objects. So 
the advertising circulars exhort you “to 
order from your nearest bookseller.”’ 

Of the maintenance of traditional publish- 
ing dignity by the old houses, the American 
booklover can have but the smallest con- 
ception. They do not sell books; they merely 
publish them. One little book suddenly 
caught on with the public and was the talk 
of its brief hour. The publishers found it 
quite impossible to supply the demand. It 
was “out of stock” for weeks at a time. 
Newspapers talked of the sales as probably 
reaching half a million copies, this estimate 
being based mainly on the publishers’ obvious 
difficulties and their ‘“‘steenth”’ editions. Yet 
I happen to know that they sold less than fifty 
thousand ! 


























AN EXCHANGE THAT SAVED A TOWN’S 
PROSPERITY 
IGHTEEN months ago, the store- 
keepers of Williams, Iowa, as _ is 
the custom of storekeepers in such regions, 
bought, for cash, the produce of the sur- 
rounding rural district. The farmers who 
made a living by selling their produce in 
Williams drove across country or took the 
train to Webster City or lowa Falls, each 
fifteen miles distant, and many times the 
size of Williams, where they made their 
purchases, believing in the advantages of 
“city” stores, though the stores of Williams 
depended entirely upon the trade of people 
within a radius of three to four miles. At 
that time, the books of the largest store in 
Williams showed a loss on the previous 
year’s business of 15 per cent. 

Today the storekeepers of Williams supply 
the trade within a radius of ten to twelve 
miles, sell to the farmers whose produce they 
buy all that the farmers require, and are con- 
ducting the most profitable business in the 
history of the town, with gains ranging from 
10 to 334 per cent. ' The farmers now drive 
loaded wagons into Williams and loaded 
wagons home. The business problem of the 
small town has been solved. 

Two years ago this November, John L. 
Wilde, a storekeeper of Williams, devised a 
trade-getting and trade-keeping plan. He 
persuaded the merchants of the town to 
combine into a general company, the Williams 
Exchange. The Exchange was to buy all 
produce for sale, paying for it either in cash, 
at the regular market value, or in currency 
good only in Williams stores, at an advance 
of 10 per cent. over the regular market value. 
The Exchange was to supply the merchants 
and ship the over-stock to Eastern markets. 
After discussion, however, it was decided to 
restrict the operations of the Exchange to 
butter and eggs, for the members believed 
that enough of those were brought to offset 
what the farmers needed to buy. 

The Exchange began with a capital stock 
of $5,000, divided into shares of $50 each, 








with a paid-up capital of $1,000. With this 
money, it secured and equipped with the 
latest creamery machinery a large warehouse 
and a work-room, hired two competent . 
creamery men to attend to the business of 
the Exchange, and purchased specially coined 
aluminum currency of the face value of 
$2,000. This aluminum currency was made 
in the same denominations as regular coin. 
One side read ‘‘Williams Exchange, Wil- 
liams, Iowa.’’ The reverse read ‘‘Good for 
50, OF 25, Or 100, Or 5, or 10’’—‘‘cents”’ 
understood—‘‘in Merchandise.’’ Each incor- 
porator signed an agreement to accept the 
aluminum currency in payment for any and 
all merchandise. The Exchange began busi- 
ness in February, 1903, after novification 
to the farmers in the neighborhood that 
any one who brought his butter and eggs 
to Williams would be given twelve cents a 
dozen for eggs and thirteen cents a pound for 
butter, in cash, as had been done for years; 
or thirteen cents a dozen for eggs and fourteen 
cents a pound for butter, in aluminum 
currency, good in all Williams stores. These 
stores had meanwhile laid in attractive 
stocks. 

Today farmers drive twelve miles to bring 
their butter and eggs to the Williams Ex- 
change, passing other towns on the way. In 
the first twelve months, $30,000 worth of 
butter and eggs was bought by the Exchange, 
of which 91 per cent. was paid for in Williams 
aluminum currency, and but 9 per cent. in 
actual cash. Almost one-half the cash was 
spent subsequently in Williams stores, so 
that actually but $1,500, in currency, was 
paid out for the $30,000 worth of produce 
bought. The remaining $28,500 was spent 
in Williams stores within the year—the 
best year in the history of Williams stores. 
The trade of the stores is double what it was 
eighteen months ago. 

A farmer drives to the Exchange with his 
butter and eggs. The experts in charge judge 
the market value of the produce. If the 
farmer wishes cash, he is given a green weigh- 
slip, signed by the Exchange expert, giving 
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the amount of produce and the value, payable 
at the bank, or at any store in town. If he 
wishes the advance over the market price, 
he is given a white weigh-slip, crediting him 
with an amount 1o per cent. higher. These 
white weigh-slips bear the guarantee of the 
ten leading merchants in the little town— 
four general merchandise stores, two drug 
stores, one clothing and men’s furnishing- 
goods store, one hardware store, one furniture 


store, and one plumbers’ shop. The farmer . 


takes this white weigh-slip to any store and 
makes his purchase. If his slip calls for 
$10, he may purchase but ro cents’ worth, and 
receive $9.90 in change in Williams’ aluminum 
currency, which is worth its face value in 
merchandise in every store in Williams. 
The only places where it has no value are 
the bank and the post-office. These white 
weigh-slips are kept by the merchants until 
the first of the following month, when they 
are turned over to an auditing committee. 
On the 16th of the month the Exchange pays 
each merchant in cash to the amount of his 
slips, out of the proceeds from the sale of 
the butter and eggs. 

The Exchange sometimes buys 3,500 dozen 
eggs and 6,000 pounds of butter a week. 
Most of this produce is sold to a New Orleans 
commission house. The profits are sufficient 
to pay the salaries of the creamery experts 
and the operating expenses of the Exchange. 
One patron of the Exchange has sold enough 
butter and eggs alone in the past year to 
clothe his family, supply the table with the 
required store goods and the home with the 
necessary household goods, purchase a new 
agricultural implement, and pay a doctor’s 
bill of almost one hundred dollars. There 
are scores of other patrons who sell enough 
butter and eggs to purchase every necessity. 
In every way, the Exchange is a great success. 

In the eighteen months of its existence the 
Exchange has attracted widespread attention. 
Letters of inquiry have been received from 
England, Germany, and other countries of 
Europe, while every section of the United 
States has been eager for information about 
the Exchange. Within the first three months, 
more than two thousand letters of inquiry 
had been received. 


AUTOMOBILES IN NEW USES 


HE use of the automobile is rapidly 
widening. In New York and in 
other large cities, automobile omnibuses and 
trucks are already common. And here and 
there, at home and abroad, motor cars have 
been found to work successfully at quite new 
tasks, 
In Paris, a specially designed automobile- 
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wagon frame has been made, on which a 
1,250-gallon water-tank is mounted, and the 
machine is used to sprinkle the streets. The 
supply of water is automatically made propor- 
tionate to the speed at which the machine 
travels along the road. By this device, if the 
road needs much water, all that is necessary 
to increase the supply of water is to increase 
Tests have proved 
that the best average speed is three to four 
miles an hour. The water is thrown in sheets, 
23 feet on each side, or a total spray 46 feet 
wide. With this stream, and at the best aver- 
age speed, the car will sprinkle six-tenths of a 
mile (1,700 square yards) in fifteen minutes. 
The tank may be removed from the truck, and 
the automobile used as an ordinary traction 
wagon. It is fully strong enough for such pur- 
poses. It is also used as a street sweeper. 
The advantages of this machine are that it 
can water and sweep side streets that a trolley- 
car sprinkler cannot reach, and that it can do 
its work more rapidly than a sprinkler drawn 
by horses. 

A trolley-car company in Washington, D.C., 
has established an automobile repair wagon, 
which serves as a traveling repair shop. Its 
scope of action is greater than that of the 
ordinary repair wagon, for it is used to haul 
derailed cars back to the track and even to 
draw disabled cars back to the barns. It 
weighs three tons, can be charged at the com- 
pany’s own power station, and is cheaply 
maintained. A lumber company in Michigan 
used an automobile machine as a snow plow, 
and as a traction engine during the lumbering 
season. The machine plows out roads and 
hauls lumber. 

But the most startling of new automobiles 
is the coast-defense carriage just exhibited in 
London—a sort of monitor on wheels. A 
round steel turret is mounted on an auto- 
mobile framework, and this moving miniature 
fort is supplied with three pieces of small artil- 
lery. The body of the machine is bullet- 
proof. As it can carry fuel for 500 miles, its 
range of activity is very great, and the battery 
is heavy enough to do considerable damage to 
a ship off shore. The possibilities of automo- 
biles seem limitless. 


A SUCCESSFUL ADVANCE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

HE first public high-school in the 

United States for educating boys 

to be trained business men, the High Schocl 

of Commerce, is now in session in New York 

City, in a new building just erected at a cost 

of $1,000,000. More than twelve hundred 

students are enrolled to pursue the commercial 
courses. 
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Graduates of the ordinary high-school enter 
life without adequate business knowledge. 
The graduate of a ‘‘ business college’’ has some 
business ideas, but may have very little gen- 
eral education. The High School of Com- 
merce was instituted to combine the advan- 
tages of both, laying especial emphasis on 
the business training. The usual “literary”’ 
courses are given, but in rather compressed 
form. In addition to these, comprehensive 
studies in the fundamentals of business are 
taken up. In the first year, book-keeping, 
stenography and typewriting, and business 
geography are begun. Some one practical 
staple of commerce is studied exhaustively. 
For instance, with cotton as the subject, the 
cotton-growing sections of the world are 
located, their relative supplies and influence 
on the markets are learned, and the processes 
of cotton raising, and the transportation, man- 
ufacture, and sale of cotton are all followed 
through the natural channels of commerce. 

As the student advances, subjects of wider 
range and more complex details are under- 
taken. There is a course in banking, another 
in commercial law. Even in the studies 
ordinarily given in a high-school, the pupils 
consider the bearing the subject in hand has on 
business. To give practical effect to the train- 
ing of the school, a bank is run by the boys. 
Checks are drawn, indorsed, and cashed, loans 
made on good collateral, and all the regular 
transactions of a bank carried on. More than 
this, mock businesses are conducted in modern 
fashion. Wheat is bought and paid for in 
cash or in security. It is transported (on 
paper), the freight is paid, the crop is mar- 
keted, and payment is received by check 
against the bank account of the buyer. 

One class has already graduated from the 
school. Practically all of the students had 
been engaged for business positions before 
graduation. The school has grown so since 
this class began its work that a new building 
became a necessity. Business courses in 
high-schools are common, but New York is 
the first city to erect a building, as a part of 
its public-school system, wholly for com- 
mercial training. Chicago is already follow- 
ing the lead, after a careful study of the New 
York school. Other cities are considering 
similar projects. 

The New York School of Commerce stands 
for a new step in public-school education— 
the practical teaching of business as well as 
the so-called liberal studies. Saving, as it 
does, much of the time spent at business 
apprenticeship, it is a long step forward in 
business economy. 
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A GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT TO INSURE 
PURE FOOD 
HE United States Department of Agri- 
culture recently began investigating 
the foods and drugs offered to the American 
people, and many interesting facts have been 
discovered in the Department’s laboratory. 
Widespread attention was attracted to an 
experiment concluded this summer in which 
Dr. H. W. Wiley subjected a squad of volun- 
teers—known as the “poison squad’’—to a 
diet of food adulterated with borax or 
boric acid. The Department wished to 
learn whether the fairly common practice of 
preserving butter and other foods with these 
antiseptics was harmful. No other method 
of inquiry would serve than actual experi- 
ment with human beings. So, for periods 
ranging from thirty to seventy days, twelve 
young men, without abandoning their regular 
occupations, ate their meals together, and 
allowed Dr. Wiley to make such studies of 
their condition as he wished. The borax 
and the boric acid were at first mixed with 
their butter and other edibles, but later— 
since the young men showed a natural desire 
to be sparing with the particular food tha 
happened to be adulterated—it was ac 
ministered in capsules as an accompanimen 
of the meals. The time of the experimer 
was divided into a fore period, a period whe 
the preservative was given, and an afte 
period. During each period, observation 
were made, and, finally, the results wer 
compared. 

It was discovered that the use of the 
preservative had a tendency to diminish the 
weight of the body slightly, and to interfere 
with the combustion of food by the body. 
Large doses or small doses long continued 
had a bad effect on the general health. An 
inescapable conclusion was that even moder- 
ate use of the preservative threw an added 
duty on the kidneys. But Dr. Wiley could 
not discover that small amounts of these 
preservatives in foods not eaten regularly 
did any appreciable harm. 

The chief dangers, then, that lie in the use 
of preservatives are these: that too much be 
employed, or that a preservative be used in 
an article of regular consumption, like 
butter, or in so many different kinds of food, 
The ex- 
periment showed that only pure foods are 
harmless, even though the effect of small 
amounts of borax taken from time to time 
be not especially harmful. The acquiring of 
information like this marks a new and 
valuable addition to Government activity. 
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with ’phone 
and ticker 
to keep up with 
the flash of business 
thought. Never tires, 
never fails, simple in con- 
struction, easily filled. 






















We have a booklet on the subject, and will send 
you a list of convenient stores, where you can buy 


L.E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York 


8 School Street, Boston. 138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
160 State St., Chicago. 12 Golden Lane, London. 107 St. James St., Montreal 





HEALTH IN 
THE FOOD 


Every one knows that Royal Baking 
Powder is absolutely pure. Hence the house- 
wife uses it with implicit confidence and with- 
out question, and she 1s justified in so doing. 


But how few realize that Royal Baking 
Powder in its chief ingredient 1s a direct prod- 
uct of the healthful and delicious grape! This 


constituent of the grape, crystallized and 
ground to an impalpable powder, is the cream 
of tartar which forms the active principle of 
every pound of Royal Baking Powder. 


Fruit properties are indispensable to the 
healthfulness of the body, and those of the 
erape as used in the “Royal” are the most 
valuable and healthful of all. 


Hence it is that Royal Baking Powder 
produces food remarkable both in flavor and 


wholesomeness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 

















